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CONSERVATIVE PATRONAGE. 


HE present Government are certainly mindfal of the old 


proverb which bids us make hay while the sun shines. 
Their long abode in the cold shade of opposition has probably 


made them exceptionally sensitive to its truth and force; but | 


at all events, there is no denying the fact that since they have 
been in office the fountain of honour and preferment has been 
made to play in the most vigorous manner for the benefit of 
their party. Since the days of George III. the peerage has 
not been scattered broadcagt with so lavish a hand. The 
Whigs were considered rather liberal in their promotions to the 
Upper House during the Grey and Melbourne administrations, 
although they had to rey the balance which had been 
heavily inclined against the during nearly half a century of 
Tory Government. But the liberality of the Whigs in distri- 
buting honours amo their large-acred supporters has been 
far outdone by Earl Derby and Mr. Disraeli, without their 
having the excuse which may be offered on behalf of Harl 
Grey and Lord Melbourne. The Conservatives are in a decided 
majority in the Upper House.. They have obtained within 
comparatively recent years a fair share of new coronets. And 
if they have not had so many as they desired, it is principally 
because statesmen like Sir Robert Peel, the Duke of Welling- 
ton, and Lord Aberdeen wisely declined to cheapen the value 
of the peerage for the mere purpose of rewarding common-place 
party adherents and ordinary party supporters. These 
eminent men saw that if the hereditary principle was to be 
maintained as the foundation of the Upper Chamber, it must 
not be diluted by a host of a new creation, which would 
bring with it all the disadvantages without any of the 
advantages of a system of life-peerage. But neither Lord 
Derby nor Mr. Disraeli have allowed themselves to be re- 
strained by such considerations. The squires have cried 
“give,” and they have given. It may be, indeed, that they 
have had no choice in the matter. It is quite possible that Tory 
countrymen, like boys at school, decline to facilitate the process 
of their education without the stimulus of prizes. Unless 
one were in the confidence of the right honourable gentleman 
at the head of the Government, and of his faithful “ whip,” 
Colonel Taylor, it would not be easy to say at the cost of how 
many new baronies—to say nothing of such minor affairs as 
baronetcies and knighthoods—we have purchased household 
suffrage. It is still more difficult to guess how far the ranks 
of the peerage might be swollen if Mr. Disraeli had the chance 
of carrying on the “ education ” of his party in reference to the 
Irish Church. To judge by present appearances and present 
professions, it would need a large distribution of honours to 
reconcile the Ministerial benches to that new policy with which 
we may be sure that Mr. Disraeli is prepared, if he sees the 
slightest chance of its acceptance at their hands. For those 
who are impressed with the importance of maintaining the 
influence and prestige of the House of Peers this is a bad look- 
out; nor indeed can such persons be indifferent to the tendency 
of what has been already done to lessen the exclusiveness and, 
therefore, to dim the lustre of the peerage. For our own part, 
we do not attach any great importance to the matter, except 
as a proof of the greediness of the party, and of the readiaess 
of their leaders to satisfy them at any cost and with all speed. 
If Mr. Disraeli finds a cynical satisfaction in the turn of for- 





tune which has placed even dukedoms in his gift, we have no 
desire to interfere with his enjoyment. But if we were Tories, 
and believed in Toryism, we certainly should not regard his 
careless profusion with so much complacency. 

But the matter becomes more serious when we find that not 
merely honours but offices are “jobbed” in the same reckless 
way as the reward of party services. Fate has not been 
particularly kind to the Government in regard to episcopal 
appointments. Bishoprics have not fallen in very fast; and 
the only remark we would make upon their nominations to 
those which have become vacant is that, although the Govern- 
ment is ready to raise the cry of “No Popery” for its own 
convenience, it has not shown much favour to the peculiarly 
Protestant party in the Church. With the law the case is 
different. Never, within the recollection of the oldest inhabitant 
of Westminster Hall, has a Government had such a number 
of good things to give away amongst the members of the legal 
profession within so short a time. We need not ran over the 
list, which must be familiar to every one. It is sufficient to 
say that, as far as England goes, it includes the Lord Chan- 
cellorship twice over, four appointments to the office of lord 
justice, a couple of vice-chancellorships, to say nothing 
of puisne judges and law officers; and that in Ireland at 
least an equal number of good things have fallen into the 
hands of the dispensers of patronage. The character of the 
Bench in both countries has been materially influenced by the 
appointments which have fallen to the lot of the present 
Government; nor can we refrain from expressing once more 
our conviction that in Ireland that character has been pre- 
cipitately lowered by a series of nominations which can only 
be explained on the theory that her Majesty’s Ministers con- 
sider all other qualifications superfluous in a gentleman whose 
Orange principles have the requisite depth of dye. We cannot 
say that any appointments that can be stigmatized as actually 
improper have been made in England. We are quite ready to 
admit that all the judges who have been placed on the Bench 
do their duties decently, and that some of them reflect honour 
on the position they fill by their learning and their judicial 
ability. But this is, after all, an accident. It was 
difficult to pass over Vice-Chancellor Wood when the office 
of lord justice became for the third time vacant, more 
especially as his weight and authority in the profession 
was absolutely requisite to sustain a colleague whose ap- 
pointment had given little satisfaction and commanded no 
confidence. It may be admitted that Justice Hannen and 
Vice-Chancellor Giffard were elevated to the Bench entirely on 
account of their eminent merits. But with these exceptions 
the vacant posts have been uniformly treated as the appro- 
priate rewards of party services. Professional merit has not 
found its way to the Bench unless it has been backed up by a 
seat in Parliament; or unless its claims have been enforced by 
the recollection of some stout electioneering contest fought for 
the good old cause. Above all, no political opponent has cause 
to recognise the generosity of the present administration. It 
was generally expected that one out of the three new judgeships 
created by the Bribery Act would fall to a Liberal barrister. 
Rumour even went so far as to fix upon the man. But Mr. 
Disraeli is not satisfied with appropriating, for the benefit of 
his followers, the appointments that come to him in what may 
be called the natural order of things. He must have the 
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windfalls as well. ‘Every one of the three new judges 1s a 
Tory. And if Serjeant Hayes has taken no very prominent 
part in politics, both Sir W. B. Brett and Mr. Cleasby possess 
party merits which may well make up for any slight deficiency 
on the part of their colleague. It is very likely that they will 
all make fair average judges; but no one will pretend that they 
are the best men that could be found. It is true that they are 
not the worst who might have been selected if party fidelity 
had been allowed to outweigh every other consideration. But 
that is, after all, only a poor excuse. It is scarcely a palliation 








| of the conduct of a Minister to say that there are degradations 


to which he would not subject the judicial ermine. Certainly 
it cannot relieve him from the disgrace of having, with almost 
unexampled rapacity, snatched at every chance of elevating a 
partisan to the Bench, and of having unscrupuloasly subordinated 
the perfect administration of justice to the reward of party 
activity or political pliancy. 
But there is another field in which the distribution of Con- 
servative patronage is open to still stronger objection. After 
all, no great mischief is done by a few indifferent appointments 
at home. At all events, if there is, it is our own affair; and 
we have no one to complain of but ourselves; and we both 
must and can make the best of it. But the colonists are not 
likely to regard with so much tolerance the appointment of 
mediocrities as their governors, simply because the said me- 
diocrities happen to have filled subordinate posts in Mr. 
Disraeli’s Administration. They pay high salaries; they have 
a right to the services of good men; and they are not likely to 
put up with incompetence simply because it is convenient to 
provide it with a comfortable refuge during the next sojourn of 
the Tory party in opposition. Instances have, of course, not 
been wanting of politicians of eminence at home accepting 
appointments as colonial governors. But in almost every 
instance the men so appointed did possess eminence, and had 
previously distinguished themselves by attention to colonial 
affairs, But it has been reserved for Mr. Disraeli to make a 
regular system of the transportation of his followers or subor- 
dinates; to quarter them, as it were, en masse upon the de- 
pendencies of the empire. Of course, that being the case, it 
is almost needless to say that neither the qualification of 
eminence nor that of a knowledge of colonial affairs has been 
rigorously insisted upon. It would puzzle any one to say why 
Mr. Pope Hennessey, the Earl of Belmore, Mr. Du Cane, or Sir 
James Fergusson have been selected for the rule of as many 
more or less important colonies if it is not simply because 
each and all of them have been thick-and-thin supporters of 
the Premier. Not one of them, so far as we recollect, ever 
showed the slightest interest in colonial subjects; and if any 
of them possess any reputation for administrative ability, it 
has not penetrated tothe public. We shall not now refer to the 
rumoured intention to make the Earl of Mayo Governor-General 
of India, because, until such an appointment actually takes 
place, we will not believe that even Mr. Disraeli is so utterly 
lost to all sense of the fitness of things as to find the absolute 
ruler of 200,000,000 of people in a commonplace, routine sort 
of Irish nobleman, who has never, cither by word or deed, given 
any one the slightest cause to suppose that he possessed either 
great talents or great force of character. But even if he stops 
short of this, the Premier has, in the instances we have named, 
gone much farther than is altogether safe. The relations 
between England and her colonies are just now of a very 
ticklish kind. Their management requires the nicest and most 
delicate handling; and it is certainly far more likely that they 
will receive this from men experienced in colonial government 
than from raw hands supplied by the War Office, the 
Navy Board, or the Home Office. That there will be any 
slackening in the avidity with which everything worth having 
is caught hold of by the Minister in order to cram it into the 
hungry maws of “ educated” young Tories, we do not anticipate 
80 long as Mr. Disraeli is in power. But that is only another 
reason for desiring the retirement of a statesman who can 
trifle in this reckless manner with the best interests of the 


empire. 








FRANCE. 


> tag ed TION is still directed in a marked degree to the 

internal condition of France, and to the relations of that 
eountry towards Prussia. It is impossible to deny that a very 
uneasy feeling exists in Europe as to the preservation of peace, 
and that the repeated assurances of the French Emperor that 
he does not meditate any warlike designs are received in many 
quarters with incredulity. ‘The speech recently delivered at 
Troyes has had no reassuring effect. On the contrary, the 
guarded expression, “nothing ¢o-day threatens the peace of 





Europe,” has been understood as hinting that probably to- 
morrow something may threaten it. Against a self-torturing 
ingenuity such as this, no defence is possible. The Emperor 
might make similar or even more emphatic disavowals day 
after day, yet the apprehensive would not fail to discover in 
them some clever double meaning, some subtle insinuation of a 
tremendous project of universal dominion, some Apocalyptic 
vision of death and destruction to be poured out upon the 
nations from the vials of Imperial France. There is a great 
deal of folly in all this, and there is something worse than 
folly. Such persistent anticipations of evil tend to realize 
themselves; such systematic imputations of guilt, directed 
against one man, whatever he may do or say, may possibly 
goad their object into taking the very course which is 80 
earnestly deprecated, yet so continually ascribed. It is the 
fashion of all French Opposition writers, and of a large body 
of the English press, to assert, in every conceivable form of 
suggestion or of direct statement, that the Emperor Napoleon 
is bent on undoing the work of 1866, and on reducing Prussia 
to the rank which she held previous to that year, or on obtain- 
ing territorial compensation for the aggrandisement of the 
North German kingdom. The assumptions running through 
all these arguments are that Prassia is a very meek and humble 
Power, simply desirous of pacifically uniting the whole German 
race under one sceptre, and of endlessly advancing on a flowery 
path of liberty, fraternity, and education ; and that France 
is a sort of ogre, or monster of iniquity, lying at the 
present moment craftily concealed in his cave, but pre- 
pared at the fitting time to spring out on the inoffensive 
Teutons, and tear them limb from limb, if that be 
possible. Neither assumption is exactly warranted by the 
facts of the case. The utterly shameless rapacity which 
Prussia has exhibited of late years should warn us against 
putting too much trust in her as a peaceful and forbearing 
Power. The scandalous way in which, contrary to her declared 
promises, she has retained her grip on the northern part of 
Slesvig, in which the Danish element is unquestionably pre- 
dominant, shows how little right she has to speak in the name 
of that principle of nationality which she has recently invoked ; 
and her treatment of the Germafi provinces annexed sinte the 
war of 1866 raises a strong presumption that she represents 
the idea of Berlin ascendancy rather*than that of German 
unity, Unquestionably she embodied the latter principle in 
the great struggle of two years ago, and to that, as much as 
to her needle guns, she owed her marvellous success. Where 
the choice was between Prussia and Austria in a purely German 
quarrel, there could be no hesitation. It was felt on all hands 
that Austria did not and could not represent Germany; that 
she was a military monarchy, the great strength of which 
consisted in Slavonic, Magyar, and Ozech elements; and that 
the first and most essential step towards the creation of Ger- 
mary was the exclusion of so incongruous a Power. By making 
herself the exponent of a deeply-seated national feeling, Prussia 
obtained the enthusiastic support of what may be called the 
German party; but it may be doubted whether she is equally 
supported now. She has never fairly thrown herself on the 
people of the conquered provinces, and the martinet spirit has 
been disagreeably apparent in her whole subsequent conduct. 
On the other hand, France, under the Second Empire, has 
made no territorial acquisitions in Europe, with the exception 
of the small provinces of Savoy and Nice, and those not by 
conquest, but by treaty with a friendly and allied Power, rati- 
fied by the almost unanimous vote of the people themselves. 
When, therefore, we hear of the greed of France and the 
saintly self-restraint of Prussia, it is time to recall these facts 
to the minds of these who cannot or will not remember them. 
Yet it is none the less true that a distrustful feeling exists 
between the Governments of N. apoleon III. and of William L., 
and that this feeling alone may possibly lead to war. It 
would be the merest affectation of confidence to pretend that 
the horizon is perfectly clear. We do not, indeed, place reliance 
on the idle ramours of hostile projects which the French Oppo- 
sition press hatch from day to day, and the falsity of which is 
being continually proved by the efflux of time. When we are 
told that we are to have war in the approaching autumn, 
it is perhaps sufficient to reply that we were told the same 
thing !ast year,—thatthen the time was shifted to the spring of 
this year, and then to the summer. But the suspicious 
— a now existing between two such Powers: as 
#rance and Prussia, with enormous armies at their disposal, is 
in itself a serious evil, and with both nations in such an inflam- 
em § mood a very little matter may precipitate blows. The 
are undoubtedly jealous of the Prussians for their suc- 
cesses of 1866; the Prussians hate the French with a ferocity 
inherited from 1813 and the traditions of the anti-Napoleonic 
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war. The North German press has for some time past abounded 
in articles of the most irritating kind directed against France, 
and the Berliners declare their intention to hang Louis Napoleon 
“unter den Linden ”—when they can get him. The last Con- 
tinental rumour is to the effect that Prussia and Russia have 
come to an agreement to demand of France a reduction of her 
armaments, and, in the event of a refusal, to declare war against 
her.. If this be true, the preservation of peace is impossible; 
but the statement may be one of those many false alarms by 
which a public accustomed to be fed on stimulating scraps of 
news is being perpetually misled. The aspect of affairs, how- 
ever, is moody, though we are far from regarding it in the 
alarming light in which it is systematically represented by 
writers with a purpose. 

The internal condition of France is also greatly exaggerated. 
A certain superficial agitation has been mistaken for deep- 
seated discontent. The symptoms chiefly relied on for bearing 
out the assertion that the Empire is threatened with dissolu- 
tion’ are the attacks on the Government in the Lanterne and 
other Opposition journals, the demonstrations of the students 
at the Sorbonne, and the return of Opposition members to the 
Corps Législatif, of which the most recent and perhaps the 
most notable example is the election of M. Grévy for the de- 
partment of the Jura. All these facts indicate the existence 
of a powerful minority whom time has not yet reconciled to 
Imperial institutions; in some instances they point to the 
presence of real grievances and errors which the Government 
would do well to consider in time. But it is going to far to 
assume that they are signs of a general spirit of insubor- 
dination. Taken by themselves, they may seem formidable ; 
regarded in combination with the whole body of facts, they 
shrink to much smaller dimensions. The virulent outbursts of 
the Lanterne and its congeners are but the effervescence con- 
sequent on the comparative freedom of the press introduced by 
recent laws. Unfortunately, a large proportion of the Liberal 
writers of France have at all times been incapable of under- 
standing liberty apart from license. The most savage attacks 
on individuals, the most extreme doctrines of revolution and 
anarchy, have been in their estimation nothing more than the 
legitimate exercise of a natural right; and the present genera- 
tion of Opposition journalists seem to have learnt nothing from 
the experiences of the past. This childish vehemence has been 
the cause of all the misfortunes from which the French press has 
suffered under all kinds of governments, and it is difficult to pity 
an institution which has so resolutely worked its own destruc- 
tion, however much we may regret the state to which we have 
so often seen it reduced. The recent amelioration of the press 
laws of France, though not all that could be desired, was so 
clear an advance, and evinced so liberal a tendency on the part 
of the Government, that it is truly lamentable to find it turned 
to such clumsy and stupid account. Had the Opposition press 
really desired to remove abuses, the door was open for a serious 
and temperate discussion of them ; but, instead of this, we find 
—not, indeed, in all the independent journals, but in many of the 
more conspicuous—the old tone of irritating personality, the old 
purposeless wranglings, and the old indulgence in that detestable 
French vein of badinage and irony, which expounds no prin- 
ciples, lays down no systems, proposes no course of action, advances 
no reforms, discusses no abuses, but is content if it can sting a 
monarch or a minister to fury with the point of an epigram, or 
construct a barricade with a bon mot. The foolish cleverness 
of these gentlemen is at present creating a certain amount of 
disturbance; but the days are past when journalists ruled the 
destinies of France. To Governments based on a narrow suf- 
frage the journalist was a dangerous foe, for he seemed to speak 
in the name of the excluded majority; but now that the majo- 
rity rules, the Opposition writer has the appearance of being the 
mouthpiece of an aristocracy; and, though a certain number 
may go with him, the masses willnot. Even if we say that the 
only aristocracy he represents is an aristocracy of intellect, the 
fact still remains that the intellectual classes may be as selfish as 
any other exclusive body; and the French people know this from 
experience. Thereis no proof thatthey wish tosee themselves again 
under a régime of brilliant literary men such as M. Guizot and 
M. Thiers, and therefore we doubt if the fabric of the Empire 
will suffer much from the assaults of M. Rochefort and others 
of the same class. The demonstrations of the students are of 
even less importance. It is a point of honour with all young 
men to be opposed to the Government of the day, and students 
on the Continent pass through their Republican fever as 
children do through the measles. The return of M. Grévy for 
the Jura is of greater gravity. This department is said to be 
the best educated in France, and it is the first to follow the 
example of the large towns in returning an Opposition deputy. 
M. Grévy was elected by an overwhelming majority, and the 





fact undoubtedly proves that in that part of the country the 
policy of the Government is not sanctioned. But it also proves 
that the Imperial institutions do not prevent a free expression 
of the popular will, in whatever direction that will may point. 
It should also be recollected that an Opposition deputy is not 
necessarily an antagonist of the Empire itself; he and his 
constituents may mean nothing more than that they desire 
certain modifications. The prodigious success of the last loan 
—which has produced, chiefly from the hambler orders, who in 
former times hoarded their savings, an amount which has 
covered the loan thirty-four times over—is proof conclusive that 
the mass of Frenchmen have faith in the stability of things. 
Politicians who assert the contrary forget two facts: viz., that 
Paris is no longer France, and that journalists are no longer 
the State. The masses rule. It is they who made the 
Empire, and (unless their interests are forgotten) it is they 
who will maintain it. 








THE OUTRAGE IN IRELAND. 


OME sort of classification of Irish landlords would unques- 
tionably help us to understand the difficulty which @ 
simple question of rights assumes amongst our neighbours. 
The kind of which Mr, Scully is a specimen must indeed be 
rare and exceptional, if we are to believe in the general warmth 
of temper attributed to the Irish peasantry. It is gratifying 
to think that there are not many men with a disposition to 
inflict the most outrageous conditions of tenure upon those 
who hold the land from them, and who would enforce those 
conditions in a manner calculated to provoke murder. Mr, 
Scully, as he can be read by the light of the circumstances 
before us, is just the style of person who scandalizes the order 
to which he claims to belong, and who aggravates all the per- 
plexities in which we find ourselves involved when dealing with 
Ireland. We should be likely indeed to confound him with other 
landholders but for the fact of his model lease being published, 
and sufficient of his biography appearing in the journals to 
render him distinctive and notorious. 

It would seem that his tenants were generally regular in 
paying their rents. The district in which the outrage took 
place is one of the most fertile and profitable in the whole 
country. Mr. Scully had no cause of complaint against his 
tenants, except that they refused to comply with impositions of 
the most unfair and intolerable character. He offered them 
leases which precluded a possibility of their maintaining a 
position of the least self-respect. They were asked to sign 
themselves his very bond slaves. He stipulated that they 
should forego even the relief which the law gave them. They 
were to pay him rent discharged from every deduction, even 
from those which an Act of Parliament had allowed, Mr. 
Scully should have the power of ordering his tenant out of 
possession at any quarter-day after the service of a twenty-one 
days’ notice, and the tenant would not be permitted to reap 
the benefit of the growing crops. A drain or a fence should 
not be made without a written order from Mr. Scully, and what- 
ever improvements were effected by the tenant, his landlord alone 
should have the advantage of them. Now it is difficult for us to 
conceive a man deliberately framing conditions of this nature. 
No doubt the landlord has his rights; but let us look at a 
case of such a kind as that which brought about the melancholy 
tragedy which has been so largely commented on. The tenants 
on Mr. Scully’s estate were mostly substantial and well-to-do 
farmers, such as an English landlord would have no difficulty 
whatever in dealing with. They were neither squatters nor 
incumbrances, but solvent, respectable peasants, most of whose 
progenitors had been tilling the soil long before Mr. Scully had 
purchased it. Through some feeling which seemed a compound 
of stupid recklessness and folly, instead of being contented with 
taking his rent, and doing all he could to aid his tenants and 
encourage them to improve the land, Mr. Scully proceeds on a 
line of policy which we are certain is not common at present 
throughout Ireland. It is said, in the first place, that his 
conduct was prompted by a feeling of personal dislike for his 
tenants. He had changed his religion ; and, in the eyes of @ 
peasant, the holder of a Roman Catholic name who alters his 
religious convictions is always regarded with the highest dis- 
favour. However unnatural at the first glance this feeling may 
seem, there is a very natural ground for it. When the penal 
laws were in force, Roman Catholics who had not the 
endurance of their neighbours succumbed to the pressure of 
enactments which threatened their properties and lives, and, 
from being bad members of one communion, became worse 
members of another. These men were always distinguished for 
their hatred and detestation of their former associates, and 
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the prosecution of the Papists. The con- 
till lingers in the minds of a people who 
are prone to keep up tradition ; and it falls upon any individual 
who, from whatever motive, announces himself converted or 
perverted. Mr. William Scully doubtless wished to retaliate on 
his poor neighbours for their manifestations on this score 
towards him. He may have heard himself called hard names ; 
it is more than possible his tenaats would pass him without 
paying him any mark of respect or attention. Mr. Scully 
revenges himself by drawing up a lease, and endeavouring to 
make the lives of his tenants burdens to them. The other 
landlords in the neighbourhood entirely disapproved of his 
proceedings. They had no such squabbles with their tenants, 
nor did they want to be, so to speak, constantly offering 
up farms to the highest bidder. Here we have another reason 
assigned for Mr. Scully’s conduct. He is reported to have 
invited farmers and small capitalists from the adjoining 
counties to come in and compete for the land already occupied 
by his tenants. If they could offer a little more, Mr. Scully, 
with his twenty-one days’ notice, could turn out the immediate 
holder, seize on his crops, and give over the farm to the new 
tenant, availing himself, of course, in the bargain, of the 
improvement made by his former rent-payer. In Tipperary 
especially, this pettifogging in land is regarded asa cruel wrong. 
There is no use whatever in our trying to shove down the 
throats of the people there, who, as a rule, hold their farms 
from father to son one generation after another, that they 
ought to permit their landlord to do absolutely what he likes 
with their only modes of subsistence. They must either farm 
or starve; and if the conditions upon which they are compelled 
to eke out a livelihood and pay their rents are made excessive 
or impossible, they are scarcely to be blamed for doing something 
desperate before accepting the alternative. There is no doctrine 
or principle laid down here. A Tipperary farmer simply argues 
that if his landlord is determined to root him out of the soil, 
and deprive him and his family, after twenty-one days’ notice, 
of the fruits of his toil and labour for years, he might as well 
take a shot at his landlord, and run the risk of being hanged for 
it. You cannot get him to understand that he ought to respect 
those valuable economic laws and privileges which enable a 
gentleman like Mr. Scully to deal with his land as an auctioneer, 
and to enforce his authority by as many police and soldiers as 
he may think fit: the farmer (who, by the bye, in Tipperary, is 
not the broken down bog-sodden creature to be found in most 
other parts of Ireland, but a sturdy well-fed yeoman, with 
English as well as Irish blood in his veins), driven to bay, 
takes down his musket and fires from a window or a hedge, 
as the case may be, with an utter indifference to proprietorial 
rights. 

Of course there is no justification for the conduct of those 
who tried to shoot so valuable a member of society as Mr. 
Scully. Mr. Scully still survives, having incidentally caused 
the death of some of the constabulary which the law placed at 
his disposal for the service of his notices to quit. We sincerely 
trust that the murderers will be caught, although judging from 
the history of former transactions of the same character, we do 
not think it likely. But most unquestionably we cannot hold 
Mr. Scully blameless in the matter, nor should we regard him 
asa martyr if the bullets that went through his neck had 
gone through his head. When we reflect upon the mischief and 
brutality which those excessive measures for carrying out Mr. 
Scully’s rights have provoked, and when we consider that the 
greater part of our troubles with Ireland arise from our 
encouraging patronage of men of whom Mr. William Scully 
appears to be a successor, we must limit our sympathies for 
him within narrow bounds indeed. It is a proof of the more 
educated temper of our day and of our disposition at least to 
think and write more fairly and more dispassionately on subjects 
than was the custom, that a journal remarkable for its bitter 
denunciations of what were termed agrarian outrages expresses 
itself with mildness and discretion on the recent occurrence, and 
has not a single word of pity for Mr. Scully. The deaths of 
the policemen, who were discharging an unpleasant duty, must 
indeed be deplored. They were the victims of Mr. Scully’s 
campaign, the general himself escaping with a mere wound. 
It is a question which we might do well to consider, whether 
Mr. Scully ought to have it in his power to bring the con- 
stabulary under the risk of fire while he exercises his privileges 
as a landlord. It is said that he had no legal right to take 
them with him at the time he did at all, and, if this be the case 
the relatives of the men who have been shot, as well as the 
Government, may doubtless make some stir in«the matter. 
Meanwhile we may draw this conclusion from the sad occur- 
rence, that laws which can be turned to the purposes to which 
men of Mr. Scully’s temper and mind desire to put them 
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THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 


ress of the British Association has 

opened in a manner that promises well for the scientific 
character of the proceedings, although the numbers of members 
and associates are short of those of Dundee last year by a con- 
siderable difference. In itself, Norwich is perhaps richer in 
highly interesting ecclesiastical, military, and civic antiquities 
than any other city in the kingdom. It bristles with churches, 
and is crowned by a castle ; its river wanders amongst decaying 
walls, and the damp, green weeds grow upon many a bye-way 
edifice; on the other hand, there is life and animation in its 
principal streets, and the wide market-place presents always a 
very busy scene. The grey sky harmonizes with the time- 
weathered buildings, interwoven with which are trees green and 
fresh, even at this day realizing to the mind something of what 
it was in olden times, when it was spoken of as “ the city in an 
orchard, or an orchard in a city.” The great feature of the first 
day’s proceedings always is the President's address, and it was 
no less so on this than on former occasions. It was delivered 
by the new President, Joseph Dalton Hooker, Esq., to a full 
assemblage of members and their friends, in the spacious drill 
hall—not a suitable permanent building, but a wooden hut 
made “beautiful” by the ordinary expedients in bunting. 
Nevertheless, it was spacious and convenient, and all was done 
to it by the local committee that sufficed to render it not un- 
sightly and very commodious. The Mayor, of course, gave the 
visitors the heartiest of welcomes, though he did not invite all 
the party to a déjetiner, as Mr. Harvey, the member for the 
borougk, and Lady Henrietta Harvey have done. Crown Point, 
on the Whitlingham Grounds, will therefore be a point of 
great attraction, and the steamers provided for the guests to 
bring them there and take them back will have, undoubtedly, 
large but not paying freights. 

Returning to the President’s address, it is assuredly one of 
great merit, although so hastily thrown together; indeed, it 
was Dr. Hooker’s wish to have spoken it; for, with his large 
and extensive correspondence and the onerous duties involved 
in the management of the Royal Gardens at Kew, the amount 
of leisure essential for the task of writing an elaborate essay 
has not been at his command. Referring to his own earliest 
labours in the fields of scientific research, he alluded gracefully 
to the help given to his views by the Association on his first 
starting with the expedition under Captain Ross for the Antarctic 
regions. It was thus he proceeded in the discovery of a con- 
tinent, a south magnetic pole, a polar barrier, and the ice-clad 
volcanoes of Victoria Land. To this, the first shaping of his 
scientific career, as he himself styles it, he is indebted for the 
present honour conferred upon him. The main topic of his dis- 
course was Darwinism, and naturally enough so, after having so 
ably aided the celebrated author of the “ Origin of Species” 
with botanical illustrations for his later admirable papers “ On 
the Fertilization of Plants.” The first of these was undertaken 
by Darwin to show that the same plant is never continuously 
fertilized by its own pollen, and that there are special pro- 
visions to favour the crossing of individuals. As his study of 
the British species advanced, “ he became so interested in the 
number, variety, and complexity of the contrivances he met 
with that he extended his survey to the whole family, and the 
result is a book of which it is not too much to say that it has 
thrown more light upon the structure and functions of the 
floral organs of the immense and anomalous family of plants 
than had been shed by the labours of all previous botanical 
writers. It has further opened up entirely new fields of re- 
search and discovered new and important principles that appl 
to the whole vegetable ki uf imi iri = 

getable kingdom.” In a similar spirit of praise’ 
he went over Darwin’s subsequent labours, especially that “On 
the Habits and Movements of Climbing Plants.” “In this,” 
says Dr. Hooker, “ he reviews every family in the vegetable king- 
dom and every organ used by any plant for the above purpose. 
The result places the whole subject in a totally new light before 
us. The guesses, crude observations, and abortive experiments 
that had disfigured the writings of previous observers are 
Swept away; organs, structures, and functions of which 
botanists had ‘no previous knowledge are revealed to them; 
and the whole investigation is made as clear as it is interesti 
and instructive. The value of these discoveries, which 
whole chapters to the principles of botany, is not theoretical 
only; already the horticulturist and agriculturist have begun 
to ponder over them, and to recognise in the failure of certain: 
crops the operation of laws that Mr. Darwin first laid down. 
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What Faraday’s discoveries are to telegraphy, Mr. Darwin’s 
will assuredly prove to rural economy in its widest sense and 
most extended application.” These are telling words, and the 
most important aspect they present is that of practical 
utility. Practical utility deals only with truth; and if the 
theory prove practical, there must be truth in it. These 
words will cause Darwin’s later works to be searched 
closer than ever; and whether the great principle he has 
evolved of the “origin of species” be supported or not in 
general estimation by any additional testimony brought for- 
ward, it is certain that Mr. Darwin has accumulated a vast 
amount of facts worthy of the most studious attention. There 
is still another work of Darwin’s which the president notices 
at length—his hypothesis of Pangenesis, “ which certainly,” 
Dr. Hooker thinks, “ conciliates, and may prove to contain the 
rationale of all the phenomena of reproduction and in- 
heritance.” 


“You are aware,” he said, “that every plant or animal commences 
its more or less independent life as a single cell, from which is 
developed an organism more or less closely similar to its parénts. 
One of the most striking examples I can think of is afforded by a 
species of Begonia, the stalks, leaves, and other parts of which are 
superficially studded with loosely attached cells. Any one of those 
cells, if referred to favourable conditions, will produce a perfect plant, 
similar to its parent. You may say that these cells have inherited the 
potentiality to do so, but this is not all, for every plant thus produced 
in like manner, develops on its stalks and leaves myriads of similar 
cells, endowed with the same property of becoming such in new plants; 
and £0 on, apparently interminably. Therefore the original cell that 
left the grandparent, not only carried with it this so-called potentiality, 
but maltiplied it and distributed it with undiminished power through 
the other cells of the plant itself produced; and so on, for countless 
generations. What is this potentiality, and how is this power to repro- 
duce thus propagated, so that an organism can, by single cells, mul- 
tiply itself so rapidly, and, within very narrow limits, so surely and so 
interminably. Mr. Darwin suggests an explanation, by assuming that 
each cell or fragment of a plant (or animal) contains myriads of 
atoms or gemmules, each of which gemmules he supposes to have been 
thrown off from the separate cells of the mother-plant, the gemmules 
having the power of multiplication, and of circulating throughout the 
plant: their fature development, he supposes to depend on their affinity 
for other partially developed cells in due order of succession. Gemmules 
which do not become developed, may, according to his hypothesis, be 
transmitted, through many succeeding generations, thus enabling us 
to understand many remarkable cases of reversion oratavism. Thus, 
according to this hypothesis, not only have the normal organs of the 
body the representative elements of which they consist, diffused 
through all the other parts of the body, but the morbid states of these, 
as hereditary diseases, malformations, &c., all actually circulate in the 
body as morbid gemmules.” 


Whatever may be the scientific value of these gemmules, there 
is, in Dr, Hooker’s opinion, in Darwin’s enunciation of the 
doctrine of Pangenesis, the clearest and most systematic résumé 
of the many wonderful phenomena of reproduction and 
inheritance that has yet appeared. Geology and astronomy 
were likewise handled with Darwinian sympathies in the Presi- 
dential address, and religion and science considered much in 
the same aspect. Prehistoric archeology was also introduced, 
and shown to favour the development theory of the “ Origin of 
Species.” 

The most refreshing thing to our minds in Dr. Hooker’s 
address is his suggestion about museums,—not to choose dark 
rooms in dark thoroughfares, at high rents, and surrounded with 
building, which either cannot be purchased when the increase 
of the collection requires it, or must be bought at a ruinous 
price; in such situations that people in the town only go near on 
business, and people from the country walk away from as some- 
thing too dingy for their enjoyment and too inexplicable for 
their consideration. Dr. Hooker proposes suburban museums, 
well lighted and well arranged, with explanatory drawings and 
labels of the chief objects. 

‘‘Confining myself,” said the President, “ to the consideration of 
provincial and local museums, and their requirements for educational 
purposes, each should contain a series of specimens illustrating the 
principal and some of the lesser divisions of the Animal and Vegetable 
Kingdoms, so disposed, in well-lighted cases, as that an inquiring 
observer might learn therefrom the principles upon which animals and 
plants are classified, the relations of their organs to one another and 
to those of their allies, the functions of those organs, and other 
matters relating to their habits, uses, and place in the economy of 
nature. Such an arrangement has not been carried out in any museum 
known to me, though partially attained in that at Ipswich ; it requires 
some space, many pictorial illustrations, magnified views of the smaller 
organs and their structure, and copious legible descriptive labels, and 
it should not contain a single specimen more than is wanted. The 


other requirements of @ provincial museum are, complete collections 
of the plants and animals of the which should be kept entirely 
apart from the in i and from everything else... .. 
Much of the utility of museums on two conditions often 
strangely overlooked, viz., their situation, and their lighting and 


interior arran ts. The incial museum is too often huddled 
away, almost out of sight; in a dark, crowded, and dirty thorough- 


fare, where it pays dear for ground-rents, rates and taxes, and cannot 





be extended, the object apparently being to catch country people on 
market days. Such localities are frequented by the townspeople only 
when on business, and when they consequently have no time for sight- 
seeing. In the evening, or on holidays, when they could visit the 
museum, they naturally prefer the outskirts of the town to its centre. 
Hence, too, the country gentry scarcely know of the musenm’s exist- 
ence ; and I never remember to have heard of a provincial museum 
that was frequented by schools, but rather the contrary. I do not 
believe that this arises from indifference to knowledge on the part of 
the upper classes or of teachers, but to the generally uninstructive 
nature of the contents of these museums and their uninviting exterior 
and interior. There are plenty of visitors of all classes to the museums 
at Kew, despite the outer attractions of the gardens, and I know no 
more pleasing sight than those present on a Sanday and Monday 
afternoon, when crowded by intelligent visitors, directing their 
children’s attention to the ticketed objects in the cases. The museum 
should be in an open grassed square or park, planted with trees, in, 
or in the outskirts of, the town, a main object being to secure cleanli- 
ness, a cheerful aspect, and space for extension. Now, vegetation is 
the best interceptor of dust, which is injurious to the specimen as 
well as unsightly, whilst a cheerful aspect and grass and trees will 
attract visitors, and especially families and schools.” 


Pleasant pictures of pleasant teachings of science rise richly 
in the imaginative mind after the reading of such suggestive 
passages. Let us hope some of them may be realized. 








THE THRONE AND THE CONSTITUTION AT THE 
CRYSTAL PALACE, 


HOEVER organized the demonstration which took place 

on Monday at the Crystal Palace undertook his task 

with all the aids that prejudice and pleasure could bring to it. 
The Palace is so popular a place of amusement that it must 
be a sorry bill of fare that will not attract a considerable 
audience. A burlesque actor or an acrobat walking blindfold 
upon a rope have brought thousands to witness their per- 
formances. It is, therefore, a safe card to advertise any sort 
of popular amusement at the Crystal Palace. For, if the bill 
of fare proves less attractive than was expected, there is still 
the “ day out,” the gardens, the Palace itself, and the inevitable 
creature comforts which an Englishman is sure to carry with 
him wherever he goes, or to purchase on the spot. One might 
have expected that when, in addition to the ordinary attractions 
of Sydenham, the 3,000,000 of Englishmen who inhabit the 
metropolis were told that Monday last was appointed as the 
day on which all who valued what was dearest to the British 
heart were asked to rally to its support at the Crystal Palace, 


there would be a strong gathering of Britons. But the result 
did not justify this expectation. The British lion was called 
upon to let the world hear how he could roar. He was asked 


to rally to the support of the Throne, the Constitution, and 
the Church. Is it possible to conceive circumstances under 
which such an invitation could have been addressed to him 
with better hope of a cordial response ? Surely not. But the 
British lion, though he put in a sort of appearance, did it in 
the most unsatisfactory way. Perhaps it was the rain that 
damped his ardour; but as he presented himself at Sydenham 
he was by no means a representative beast. London has 
inspected him through the reports of the daily papers, and is 
ashamed of him. He was composed (on the platform) of a 
sufficient number of Orangemen—a body from which anything 
grotesquely savage and absurd may at all times be expected ; 
and, in the shape of episcopacy, there was present the Bishop 
of Perth—not Perth in Scotland, but Perth somewhere at the 
Antipodes. As for the public, the Times tells us that “ the 
promised crowds dwindled into an attendance of about 1,200 
persons; and when twilight deepened, the wet and led 
demonstration returned homewards to muse on the hidden 
meaning of this latest portent—a deluge of rain eclipsing the 
glory of a Protestant Defiance.” 

If it were really the fact that Protestantism is involved in 
the threatened disestablishment of the Irish Church, and that 
the fall of the one would inevitably lead to the fall of the 
other, the demonstration of Monday would not have been a 
failure. Had the three million inhabitants of London been 
asked to defend the country from a further endowment of 
Maynooth, there is no doubt that the Crystal Palace would 
have been visited by considerable numbers, in spite of the 
rain, The truth is that we have entered upon a non-endowing 
age. An addition to the Maynooth grant would be more 
unpopular than any other proposition for endowment; but an 
endowment of any kind would be regarded by the majority of 
Englishmen as a thing not to be countenanced. What chance, 
then, of success had an appeal which asked sensible men to 
rally to the support of the Irish Church? If there is one 
fact of which, above all others, we ought to be ashamed, it is 
that Churgh. To say that we are bound to support it as a 
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buttress of the Throne and the Constitution is simply to say 
that Throne and Constitution are based upon one of the most 
infamous outrages of justice, policy, and good faith that ever 
disgraced a civilized community. But that is not true. The 
attempt to force Protestantism upon the Trish people failed. 
Our fathers did their best to give the experiment every chance 
of success, and nothing that the secular arm could do 
for that object was left undone. What hope is there now 
for the Irish Church when it has been twice condemned by 
large majorities in the House of Commons, and when every 
appeal to the country in its behalf has shown that English- 
men are not only sick of it, but ashamed of it P The House of 
Lords stands by it still; but what is the House of Lords F 
That venerable body may yet be permitted to act as a check 
on the Commons so long as it understands that when the 
Commons are resolved on any measure, the Peers must pocket 
their prejudices and give in to the popular wish. oh 

Of the many failures of the appeal to popular prejudice, 
this Crystal Palace affair has been the most conspicuous. It 
has damaged the cause it was intended to promote, and 
it could not have done otherwise. Whenever any one can 
prove to the satisfaction of reasonable men that it would 
be a just thing to enforce the Church of a small minority of 
Englishmen upon the vast majority of Englishmen, we shall 
be willing to admit that the imposition of the State Church 
on the Irish people is not a violation of prudence, humanity, 
and justice. Nothing short of a revolution, in which Might 
should triumph over Right, will save that Church. But where 
are the men who are disposed to bring matters to such a crisis ? 
The Prime Minister condemned the Irish Church some years 
before he became Prime Minister; and, now that he is pre- 
pared to stand by it, he is compelled to descend from his 
position as an enlightened man, and to raise the cry of “ No 
Popery.” This is the last appeal which the longing for the 
retention of office makes to acountry that never knew anything 
good come ont of that shibboleth, and is not disposed to pin 
its faith to it now. There are struggles in store for us 
upon other questions, but the Irish Church is doomed. The 
necessity of the times, the common sense of the men of this land, 
cry out against it. But there is more than this, and the 
majority of Englishmen feel it; we cannot longer consent to make 
enemies of five millions of Catholics in Ireland, leagued with 
four millions of Catholics in the United States, in order to 
maintain the clergy of 700,000 Protestants in the sister country 
in the receipt of incomes which, in England, they would not 
be permitted to hold for six months. 

We have no anxiety upon this subject. We believe that, as 
the exigencies of party have brought the Irish Church question 
somewhat unexpectedly to the front, it will be decided with a 
facility quite as surprising. No one, except here and there 
some foolish or prejudiced person, believes that any interest 
whatever that is dear to us will be injured by the disestablish- 
ment of the Irish Church. Its removal will break down a 
great barrier to our reconciliation with the Irish people, and to 
the growing up of that harmony between us which we must 
cultivate if we desire permanently to possess Ireland. We 
venture the prophecy that when the Church has been dis- 
established, we shall find the Orangemen of the North more 
inveterately opposed to our rule than the Fenians of the South. 
Orangeism is a power in itself, and it regards as an enemy 
every one whom it cannot enlist as a friend. It has been our 
policy in past times—a mad and wicked policy—to attach the 
Orangeman to our side by every sort of indulgence; and we 
have been so generous in our concessions to him, that he has 
sulked ever since the day when we adopted a policy towards 
Catholic Ireland, too humane and just not to outrage his dear- 
est instincts. We have heard the language which has been 
used by some of the Orangemen of Ulster. Was it loyal P 
Was it the language of men prepared to abide by the decision 
of Parliament ? Indeed it was not. We apprehend no diffi- 
culty in the disestablishment of the Irish Church as far as the 
Legislature is concerned ; and we feel convinced that its acts 
will be supported by an overwhelming majority of the new 
constituencies. It will then be seen whether the Orange- 
men of Ireland are the loyal supporters of the Throne 
and Constitution they have so londly boasted themselves. 
And let us say that this is not an English question, except 
in so far as it concerns England to remove from her 
Government of Ireland a deep and just reproach. In all 
other respects it is a question whether the Orangemen of Ire- 
land, justly hated and detested by the Catholics of Ireland and 
America, shall retain a supremacy sanctioned by law over the 





vast majority of their fellow-countrymen. Are we prepared to 
sanction this P What should we say of such an omaiin if | 
we found it in any neighbouring country? Our Parliament, | 


our press, the whole of English society would ring with denun- 
ciations of so infamous a scandal. How can it be expected 
that we can tolerate on our own soil an anomaly which, if we 
saw it in France, or Belgium, or Prussia, we should condemn 
without stint of terms? Or how can it be said that that 
Throne and that Constitution which we have held up as models 
to the rest of the world derive either stability, or anything but 
weakness, from a fabric so utterly rotten as the Irish Church P 














THE WESLEYAN CONFERENCE. 


HE proceedings of the Conference at Liverpool, of which 
T the world at large has been allowed to hear something 
through the columns of the Times, have an importance beyond 
the body immediately affected by its deliberations, and are 
especially interesting at the present time, when the principle of 
a religious establishment is upon its trial. He must be either 
a shallow or indifferent observer of what is going on around 
him who can fail to see that old things are passing away and 
that all things are becoming new. It was possible in times 
when the power of the State lay in the hands of a few, and 
when the King and the great men of the land could dictate to 
the million, to set up institutions without reference to their 
possible popularity. Moreover, we have but to trace back our 
way over little more than three centuries to come to a time 
when in matters of religion all who cared for them were of one 
mind, and those who did not care for them were content to let 
them be as they were. There were heard even then, it is true, 
the mutterings of the storm which presently broke over Europe, 
and divided her into Catholic and Protestant. But even when 
the great rupture had taken place, England had to see many 
generations rise and fall before the Church which the Reforma- 
tion established would present the spectacle which we behold 
to-day. All that time there was growing up beyond her pale 
a religious movement which, in various forms, tended to the 
same end—freedom from the control of the State. It is very 
possible that amongst the sectaries who grew up at her feet the 
seeds of change and schism were germinating, and that in 
process of time they would either so depart from their original 
symbol of faith as to lose all resemblance to their founders, or 
that they would fall into pieces, and each fragment become the 
centre of a new system. Still they had this advantage; that if 
conflicting sections of one body found each other’s company 
intolerable they could part company. They were not banded by 
any factitious law, nor were they tempted to dwell together in 
discord by endowments which they could only enjoy by accepting 
acommon bond. The seceding section could carry its contribu- 
tions along with it, could build up new conventicles, new schools, 
or whatever else was necessary for the care-taking of the flock. 
Using this liberty, Dissent progressed with amazing strides. 
It found out many tracts of waste ground in England upon 
which no spiritual culture was being spent, and on these it 
raised its meeting-houses, from whose pulpits plain and earnest 
men declared such truth as was in them to listeners who 
would have gone to sleep in the parish church, if they could 
have found their way in, but who felt their hearts waked up 
within them by appeals which might not always be grammatical, 
but which were always sincere. And so by degrees it came to 
pass that while churches were empty, meeting-houses were full. 
In one was the spirit of formality—a weekly dole of spiritual 
supplies of the cut-and-dry order, made in order to fulfil a 
contract with the State, though more frequently the duty was 
discharged in a spirit whose good intention was in excess of 
the ability to carry it out. The rector had to do something 
more than preach the Gospel. He was a clergyman, but he 
was also a gentleman. He and his family associated with the 
gentry of the neighbourhood, and too often it happened, and 
happens to this day, that the preacher who on Sunday pro- 
claimed from the pulpit .a religion of charity, mercy, and 
goodwill, would on a week-day sentence some poor wretch to 
fourteen days’ imprisonment for stealing a piece of wood to 
atv o> uapepeler so np e bps Gis te) ea 

nce; but the 
touched the hearts of their people as the Diss ‘ti = salislale 
has touched them. H themse iia ae. 

- He was one of lves; generally a 
poor man; seldom, if ever, a gentleman. Plain of speech, 
somewhat uncouth as regards the courtesies of life—as a rule, 
rsh Swe and as far removed as possible from any- 

g like re inement—he still was able, perhaps for these very 
reasons, to stir the hearts of the common people. He spoke 
to them like a man who believed what he was preaching, not 
like one who had only learnt it. His pulpit orations might be 
poor reading to an educated mind, but inspired by the voice, 
the gesture, and the earnestness of the preacher, they produced 
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a wonderful effect upon the fustian jackets who sat under him. 
Thus Dissent grew. Thus, though divided into infinite divi- 
sions, it progressed amongst the people, and became a power in 
the country so great that even the section of it which has just 
been in conference at Liverpool, has provoked comparisons with 
the Church of England which are pregnant with suggestion. 
Placing the two bodies side by side—the Wesleyans and the 
Church of England—the first circumstance which strikes us is 
the impressive manner in which the Conference has raised up 
its voice against a Church which Wesley and his followers 
formerly regarded with friendship. In those days it was a 
Protestant Church ; in ours it has so far ceased to be so that 
numbers of the clergy have abjured the name of Protestant, 
and are busy in restoring to the Church the ceremonies, the 
vestments, the doctrines, against which the Reformation pro- 
tested. This is a fact which cannot be too seriously dwelt 
upon. It is possible that had things taken a different turn 
arrangements might have been made which would have enabled 
the Church to receive back into her fold the entire Wesleyan 
body. Such a reunion could not have failed to produce a re- 
invigorating effect. Nor can it be doubted that a very large 
proportion of the clergy and members of the Church would 
have been willing to make some concession in order to bring 
about so desirable a result. That hope, however, is now at an 
end. The Liverpool conference has expressed its unwillingness 
to have anything to do with the Church as it now is. But 
how is it to be altered, supposing there was a desire to win 
back the friendship of the Wesleyans? The Church lies 
bound in fetters. We cannot imagine any community in 
which the license to differ has been exercised to so great an 
extent of abuse. Liberal as it is, it has been pressed beyond 
its limit; and now we have within the same pale clergymen 
and laymen rejoicing in the name of Protestant, and clergymen 
and laymen who regard it as an insult to be called by that 
name. In the days of our grandfathers and grandmothers 
there were High Church and Low Church. Aisthetic taste, 
or the want of it, determined the worshipper whether he should 
kneel down upon the High platform or upon the Low. But 
now we have Broad Church, and Anglican, or Anglo-Catholic. 
It is against these latter divisions that the Liverpool Conference 
has protested, calling them by the plainer terms of Rationalism 
and Popery. It is in these that it finds an inseparable barrier 
to its reconciliation with the Church of England. But if a 
majority of English Churchmen were desirous of removing this 
barrier, and coming to terms with the Wesleyan body, how 
could they proceed? Part of the business of the Liverpool Con- 
ference has been to examine into the conduct of any clergymen 
against whose teaching or practice reports have been made, and 
either to dismiss or retain them. This power is independent of 
the State, is exercised without reference to the decisions of the 
Judicial Committee of Privy Council, and has nothing to do 
with or to fear from articles or formularies deriving their 
authority from Acts of Parliament. It represents a pure 
specimen of an imperium in imperio ; and it is a guarantee to 
all who are in communion with the Wesleyan body that its 
business will be conducted with order and decency. The State 
Church has no such guarantee. The laws that govern it have 
been appealed to to secure uniformity of worship invain. They 
may be accurately described as the code by which the division 
of profits is annually made throughout the Church. Tied by 
that consideration, the living body, whether its owner is an 
Evangelical or a Ritualist—it matters nothing to the argument 
—is linked with the dead body of its opponent. Thence the 
unseemly spectacle which the Church presents as the mother 
of a most unhappy family, unable either to reconcile them or 
to shake off the disturbing element, and doomed to have her 
bosom racked and torn by their conflict. It is perhaps good to 
be a State Church, but it must be owned that the advantages 
of the position are dearly purchased. The voluntary basis, 
as exhibited in the case of the Wesleyan body, seems, as far 
as the principle of a Church is concerned, to be both freer and 
more powerful. We can well understand that any Wesleyan 
minister who may have been cashiered by the Conference for 
shortcoming, will regret he has no Ecclesiastical Court, no 
Judicial Committee to appeal to for reinstatement in his office, 
We can quite understand that the absolute power of the Con- 
ference, no matter how forbearingly it may be exercised, will at 
times give bitter offence. And we should not be at all sur- 
prised if it occasionally happened that a decision of the Con- 
ference was unjust. But, unless our ideal of a religious 
community is to sink to the level of such a state of things as 
we witness in the Church of England, with discord instead of 
harmony, with four systems of doctrine instead of one, we 
must admit that there is something in the voluntary principle 





tages. It is nota little surprising to find a Dissenting com- 


| munity repudiating its friendship for the State Church because 


the latter has departed from its principles, or has become, in 
respect to religious doctrine, a refuge for the most conflicting 
varieties of belief. Nowhere else but in the Church of England 
can we find this. Generous as her children are, they begin to 
find that they must do violence to their good wishes and restrain 
them. If they are disposed to build churches they are met by 
the terrible possibility that a doctrine may be preached within 
their walls, and ceremonies performed, abhorrent to their 
wishes. The example of Mr. Hubbard is a warning to all 
who would do as he did, but would not like to incur his fate. 
Thus, the Wesleyan Conference is instructive. To what it will 
help to lead us, who can say? We know only this, that we 
live in a period of transition—surely tending towards good. 








INCREASE OF INSANITY AMONG THE POOR. 


HAT insanity is largely on the increase among our poorer 
classes has long been admitted by those who have specially 
directed their attention to the subject, and there is much in 
the recently published Report of the Commissioners in Lunacy, 
despite its lamentably defective statistics and decided lack of 
information on vital points, in support of the painful and dis- 
heartening allegation. Of the 31,917 lunatics officially men- 
tioned as remaining, on the Ist of January, 1867, in the various 
county and borough asylums, registered hospitals, metropolitan 
and provincial licensed houses, and naval, military, and State 
criminal asylums in England and Wales, no less than 25,998 
belonged to the pauper class. On the Ist of January, 1868, 
the number of insane patients confined in these institutions 
had risen to 33,213; this marked increase being wholly among 
the pauper lunatics, the number of which, at that date, was 
27,361, the better class of patients exhibiting a decrease of 67 
during the same period. These figures do not include the 
patients confined in the lunatic wards of our workhouses; this 
species of information being apparently considered of remote 
importance by the Commissioners, who merely inform us—in 
a separate table—that in the 299 workhouses in England and 
Wales visited under their direction in 1867, the number of 
insane, idiotic, and imbecile inmates was 7,987. As to the 
number of persons of unsound mind residing as single patients, 
either in lodgings or with their relatives, the Commissioners do 
not condescend to vouchsafe any information whatever, although 
in their previous report they obligingly mentioned that the 
number of such persons then actually under their notice was 
6,861. It is perfectly clear that if we desire to stay the 
farther progress of insanity in this country, we must, as a mere 
preliminary step, acquire a considerably larger amount of de- 
finitive information respecting the actual extent to which 
cerebral diseases prevail among the commanity in general, 
especially among the poor; also respecting the real or probable 
causes of the same. As regards the latter, the Commissioners’ 
Report is absolutely worthless. It merely supplies certain 
formal statistics of a most meagre and commonplace character, 
leaving those who wish to investigate this painful subject to 
procure their information from non-official sources. Consi- 
dering the expensive character of the commission, we have a 
right to look for more satisfactory results. So far as we can 
ascertain, it would appear that it is the lower and most de- 
graded section of the poorer classes which furnishes the great 
proportion of lunacy cases. It is amongst these that drunken- 
ness is most rife. They certainly are the largest consumers of 
the vilely adulterated malt liquors and spirits common in poor 
neighbourhoods, and it is most desirable that it should be 
ascertained whether there be any connection between the 
wholesale system of drug-poisoning practised by large numbers 
of beershop-keepers and publicans on the one hand, and the 
increasing prevalence of insanity among their customers on 
the other. Jat 
Again, most medical men are aware that ‘severe privation, 
sanitary deficiencies, depression of animal spirits arising from 
want of employment, parental intemperance, defective living, 
over-work, and adulterated food, are among the prolific causes 
of working-class insanity ; yet the Commissioners take not the 
slightest heed of these. They pride themselves, however, on 
the adoption of a series of tabular forms, “ drawn up,” we are 
told, “ after careful consideration of the subject, by a committee 
of the Medico-Psychological Association,” and which tables they 
believe will enable them to prepare “a compilation of facts, 
of “the greatest utility in statistical comparison,” and which 
will “ supply the chief requisites for a scientific application 7 
the results of medical experience.” Now, will it be believ 


upon which the Wesleyan body is based which has great advan- , that these much vaunted tables merely show the number of 
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admissions, readmissions, and deaths ; the proportion of deaths 
and recoveries; causes of death; length of residence, &c., in 
each asylum? ll this information ought to have been pro- 
cured on the first establishment of the Commission, and it is 
scarcely to the credit of the Commissioners that no systematic 
attempt should have been made in this direction until the com- 
mencement of last year. In their present report the Commis- 
sioners recommend the collection of information relative to 
the number and duration of insane attacks, age and condition 
—whether married or single—of patients, and probable causes 
of cerebral disease. So far, good. But under a proper system 
we should, long before this, have been in full possession of such 
details, also of others relative to the trades or occupations of 
the persons afflicted, their social habits, the physical condition 
of their immediate relatives, and numerous equally essential 
facts, the knowledge of which is requisite to a proper investiga- 
tion of the subject. If the Commissioners have not legal power 
to insist upon the collection of such information, they ought to 
have at once applied to Parliament for the same, instead of 
allowing things to take their wonted course without the slightest 
hindrance. The interests of the community demand that the 
country should be placed in possession of all procurable infor- 
mation respecting the real or probable causes of insanity, and of 
the conditions under which it is fostered, so that some attempt 
may be made to effectually stay its further increase. 

With respect to the condition of the insane coming under 
the observation of the Commissioners, there seems to have been 
more pains taken with regard to investigating the state of the 
“lady” and “ gentleman” class, than in the case of the mere 
paupers ; but we should be loth to accuse the Commissioners 
of unfairness in this respect. Their report, however, contains 
ample evidence that in many of the metropolitan and provincial 
workhouses and asylums, the treatment of the insane poor, 
although superior to that adopted in former years, remains far 
from being what it ought to be. The want of proper provision 
for the insane poor of Middlesex has caused the metropolitan 
licensed houses, in which paupers are received, to become 
crowded to overflowing. In other instances, numbers of recent 
and acute cases “ have remained for long periods in the wards 
of workhouses, where no proper means for their care or treat- 
ment are provided.” False notions of economy have in more 
than one place produced a tendency “ to relieve the pressure 
on the asylums, and to avoid building, by removing to the 
workhouses harmless chronic cases.” This tendency has been 
severely commented on, in previous reports, by the Com- 
missioners, but without result. ‘ During the past year (1867),” 
say the Commissioners, “in many of the populous unions 
in the provinces, separate lunatic wards have either been esta- 
blished, or the existing wards have been extended. These 
wards are professedly intended only for such chronic and harm- 
less patients as it is proper to retain in the workhouse; but 
we very generally find that where such wards exist, they are not 
restricted to the above-named class, but that, as a rule, in many 
unions recent cases of insanity are sent to them in the first 
instance, and are only removed to the asylum when they have 
become so violent and dangerous as to be quite unmanageable, 
after imperfect attempts at cure in the workhouse have failed, 
and when much valuable time has been lost, during which the 
patients, if submitted to proper treatment, might have re- 
covered.” Here, surely, exist reasons for legislative inter- 
ference. 

But this is not all. Inthe report before us we have numerous 
significant complaints, on the part of the Commissioners, of the 
deficiency of bathing and washing accommodation in many of 
the asylums visited by them. In some, the cisterns were too 
small to admit of the patients being washed separately; in 
others, the same water was used for four or more patients. In 
the Devon County Asylum there were only four baths for 266 
male patients, and five baths for 400 female patients; while in 
the Dorset County Asylum there were only four wash-basins 
for 82 patients. In the Sussex County Asylum a much better 
state of things prevailed. In that institution, which is under 
the care of Dr. Robertson and Dr. Williams—the latter gentle- 
man formerly belonged to the Northampton Asylam—the 
bathing arrangements are represented as “very good;” every 
patient being bathed twice a week, and each time having fresh 
water. The quality of the food supplied to the insane is found 
to vary considerably. In some establishments there is nothing 
to in of; in others, there is much to condemn. In one 
place soup tasted by the Commissioners is spoken of as 
“ poor and tasteless ;” in another, it is described as being of 
“ poor quality,” and rejected by nearly fifty of the patients; in 
a third case, the meat was considered as “ somewhat coarse and 
inferior in quality; ” eleewhere, the meat proved too “hard,” or 
the suet-pudding appeared “to be generally disliked,” 





or the use of mustard and pepper is practically forbidden, and 
so forth. Then we are told of establishments where the drains 
are very defective, the case-books neglected or badly kept, the 
staff of attendants too small, the class of keepers inferior, in 
consequence of the low wages offered, no physical or mental 
occupation provided for the patients, no attempt made to impart 
a cheerful aspect to the interior of the wards, and where over- 
crowding is largely practised. In the Carmarthen Asylam, we 
are told, “little or nothing has been done to supply the 
numerous deficiencies in the way of furniture, and the wards 
still present a very bare and comfortless appearance.” In the 
same place the Commissioners “ are very sorry to be obliged to 
report that the case-books have been almost entirely neglected.” 
In the Hants County Asylum “the recommendations made 
during a series of years, at each successive visit of members of 
our Board, have had little or no attention.” Here, too, “ the 
seclusion continues to be large.” At Colney Hatch, we are 
informed that “one subject on which remark has been made 
at every Commissioners’ visit, but as yet without obtaining 
for it the attention which, above almost every other, it 
requires, is that of regular employment for the male 
patients. Out of 825 male inmates there is not an average of 
more than 40 engaged on the land and 50 in the workshops ; 
while in the tailors’ and shoemakers’ shops there are almost 
as many paid workmen as working patients.” In the Somerset 
County Asylum, the state of the persons and dress of the male 
patients is reported as being “ far from satisfactory.” ‘ Much 
of their clothing,” we are told, “even of those in the dining- 
hall, was of inferior quality, untidy, and out of repair.” In the 
same place the Commissioners remark the want of table-cloths, 
“the absence of which tends to diminish the aspect of domestic 
comfort.” While visiting the City of London Asylum the 
Commissioners “noticed a considerable number of patients 
wearing strong and special dresses of an unsightly character, 
secured by locks and belts;” in consequence of which they 
recommended “the disuse of such obsolete contrivances,” but 
we are not informed whether their recommendation has been 
acted upon. In connection with the same institution, we are 
told that “the airing-courts in connection with the worst 
wards remain in a rough and unfinished state, neither laid 
out, turfed, or planted.” 

Complaints similar to the foregoing are scattered profusely 
through the Report of the Commissioners, and read very in- 
consistently with the high praise invariably lavished by them 
on the medical and other authorities connected with each 
asylum. Indiscriminate praise of this kind is worth little. 
In fact, it is almost an insult to bestow on those in charge of 
really well-managed institutions the same meed of approbation 
as that dealt out in cases where there has been so much of 
which to complain and so little of which to approve. Altogether, 
the general tenour of the Report is far from reassuring; it 
rather tends to convince us that things are considerably worse 
than they are made to appear. 








WELSH CONSTITUENCIES. 


Ww the eiectoral fermentation of the United Kingdom 

is progressing, it may not be altogether unedifying to 
turn our attention for a moment to the political and social 
phenomena of a portion of it, where, for the most part, 
elections are conducted on a remarkably simple and uniform 
plan. . It is an anomalous, but notorious fact, that in most of 
the Welsh constituencies a majority of the electors give their 
sympathies to the Liberal, the whole weight of their votes to 
the Conservative party. To people at a distance—* the intel- 
ligent foreigner,” for instance—unacquainted with the sheep- 
like docility which, as a rule, characterizes the Welsh elector, 
and with the influences which direct it—this political paradox 
has been a sudject of much wonder. To those better acquainted 
with the Principality the explanation is plain enough; and 
to Welshmen of intelligence, and of even moderately inde- 
pendent feeling, it is a humiliating one. It is to be found— 
we shall not shirk the truth for fear of hurting the patient— 
in the abject servility, social and political, of the Welsh middle 
and lower classes to the great landowners. The old feudal 
fetters seem to have left their marks almost ineradicably 
in their souls; they cannot, they dare not, believe that they 
are really free; the emancipated slave will still wince and 
cower at the cracks of the overseer’s whip. The mass of 
the Welsh people are Liberals—as Nonconformists naturally 
80; the landed gentry their masters—Tories almost to a man. 


_ Of the latter, some two or three of the principal meet together 


i 


some time before an election, and decide which of their 
order” shall represent the county or borough; the matter is 
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then virtually settled. What follows is the merest farce. This 
is the simple explanation why in Wales Liberal constituencies 
return Tory members; why Mr. Gladstone gets the good 
wishes—which, probably he does not care much about—and 
Mr. Disraeli the votes. At the same time, we have not the 
slightest sympathy with the whining tone of mixed expostula- 
tion and abuse which is adopted towards the great landowners 
in some quarters with reference to the exercise of their influ- 
ence. They are not geniuses, good or evil, but mostly common- 
place gentlemen enough, whom fortune has pitchforked into 
very pleasant places, and who think and act after their kind; 
and as ninety-nine ont of a hundred men would think and act 
who had been brought up amid the same associations. It is the 
timidity and cowardice of the electors which magnifies them 
into great and portentous beings, as a frightened child will see 
in the mild and placid countenance of the domestic cat the 
power and ferocity of a Bengal tiger. 
“ And why should Cesar be a tyrant then ? 
Poor man! I know he would not be a wolf 


Bat that he sees the Romans are but sheep ; 
He were no lion were not Romans hinds.” 


It is time this pitiful wail of the Welsh Liberals about 
landlord influence were done with, and some attempt were made 
to cultivate a spirit of self-respect and common manliness 
among the electors. When we see a man driving a drove of 
pigs before him, it’s not the man we despise—it’s the pigs. It 
was not by any amount of moaning nor yet by abuse that our 
ancestors won their liberties from either king, priest, or noble, 
but by bearing themselves like men in manful, sturdy resist- 
ance; and so, be the arena great or small, must liberty always 
be won as long as human nature remains what it is. The 
sacrifice which an elector, even in Wales, risks by voting 
according to his own predilection is generally a very paltry one, 
and leaves little enoughroom for heroism; and, had hethecapacity 
to combine, this would practically be reduced to nothing. Till 
he acquires the courage to face that sacrifice, or the sense to 
combine with his fellows so as to avoid it, he must be content 
to be misrepresented in Parliament, and continue to bear the 
reproach of political cowardice and social degradation. 








HAPPINESS. 


OULD the united efforts of all the purveyors of enjoyment 

in the world make one shoeblack happy? The question 

is in substance, and not very inaccurately quoted, Mr. Carlyle’s. 

And the answer he gives is, no: just because what the shoe- 

black, like the rest of us, requires for his satisfaction, is the 
whole universe, neither more nor less. 

Yet the peremptory manner in which human beings purvey 
happiness, on paper, for each other, is scarcely less noticeable 
than the peremptory manner in which each separate human 
being, when it comes to what Mrs. Gamp calls a nonplush, 
insists on purveying his own happiness for himself. “ My little 
girl, who can scarcely speak yet,” writes a friend who knows 
something of the young as well as of periodicals, “ might 
have the run of the magazines every month. There is one 
magazine green and red, and full of pictures; there is 
another with the lion and the unicorn rampant, blazing in 
scarlet and gold. But she obstinately gives her heart to a Con- 
gregational Year-book, in plain buff, with no pictures whatever, 
except tedious ‘ elevations’ of chapels in Madagascar and Mud- 
borough. For this she weeps, with this she is in joy ; and when 
it is mislaid, she seeks it like a passionate good shepherd ol- 
lowing up an estray, nor rests till it is in foldagain. It is true 
she then tears off the cover perhaps, but that only co npletes 
the paradox.” Our friend appears tous to be right. Ivan the 
Terrible used to sharpen his appetite for breakfast by assisting 
in the torture-dungeons, and there is no eudaimometer which 
can prove by register that his pleasure was not as great as 
Howard’s. Perhaps that of Dando in the oyster-season was 
greater still. Strange asit may appear to lovers of both sexes, 
there have been people who were utterly insensible to the delights 
of courtship. Voltaire says that the bliss of love “par ses 
seuls avant-gouts est un plaisir ineffable.” But there was once 
a high imperial Teutonic personage whose notion in love matters 
was expressed in the words, “il voulait toujours débuter par la 
fin.” After all, however, sugar is sweet. We desire to create 
no false antitheses. We only want to know what right any 
other human being has to prescribe happiness even for Dando, 
if he will only pay his way ? hae: 

Not long ago, in a supremely absurd and sanctimonious 
breach of promise case, Mr. Baron Bramwell ventured on a few 
words tending to discourage the bringing of actions of that 
kind. He said, among many things, what certainly seemed 


























































natural enough, namely, that it was better for a couple to find 
out their mistake before marriage than after; meaning, of 
course, a mistake that implied one of those revulsions of feeling 
which, under compulsion of circumstance, would issue in 
absolute hatred; such as that poor creature Pendennis ex- 
perienced towards Fanny (who was subsequently “happy” 
with Huxter) after the fever which his love had brought on ; 
or such as was experienced by that lover in mediaval story (we 
forget the name), who, having been desperately stabbed by his 
mistress, immediately came to dislike her—owing, says the 
chronicler, to the loss of blood. However, some of our 
publicists were down upon Baron Bramwell immediately. Of 
course, they reproduced the judgment, or sermon, or homily, or 
piece of clap-trap, or whatever anybody chooses to call it, of 
Lord Stowell, in which he observes that if two Kilkenny cats 
be tied up in a bag together, they will in time take gracefully 
to the situation, and end by loving each other, because they 
find there is no escape ;—at least, those are not his lordship’s 
exact words, but that is the sentiment. To this it has been 
replied that in the case of people who really like each other, the 
very possibility of a separation upon misconduct would act as 
a check, and prevent the differences which, under the other 
system, are supposed to be harmonized, but never are; and 
that for those who do not like each other it is always the story 
of the Kilkenny cats with the usual ending, not Lord Stowell’s. 
But this is non-essential to our point, and we do not decide. 
The critics of Baron Bramwell went on to observe that mar- 
riages by compulsion were often happy: did not Dr, Johnson 
say that marriages would be just as felicitous if they were 
settled by the Lord Chancellor? Among the Moravians, these 
critics continued, marriages were arranged for the couples, and 
not by them; and marriages among the Moravians were as 
happy as any others. 

Now it is here that our topic emerges again. How, in the 
name of wonder, does anybody know whether the Moravians 
are happy in their married lives? What conceivable proof 
could establish such a fact? Observation? Not a bit, till 
we know the standard and emotive capacity of the observer. 
Their own testimony? Not a bit, till we know their standard 
and emotive capacity, and, most important of all, till we 
have made experiments upon them. “To the bird that’s 
inured to the cage, it would not be bliss to be free;” but 
unquestionably a bird, in its normal condition, has capacities 
the exercise of all of which would increase its happiness. To people 
so deficient in emotive capacity as Shakers, or Rapp-Harmo- 
nists, or tens of thousands of others who need not be specified, 
it is idle to talk of certain kinds of happiness. Yet it is not 
rash to assume that though Kaspar Hauser, knowing no 
better, was what some people call “ happy” in his garret, and 
pleased with his wooden “ ross, ross,” he would not, after his 
release, have gone back willingly to his garret. He knew the 
difference between a live horse and a wooden one when he had 
the chance of judging. Let every man have his choice; but 
let not the human instrument of three octaves dictate happiness 
to another of seven. 

This brings us to the main difficulty of the subject. The 
instruments of largest range, or, in other words, of greatest 
emotive capacity, are necessarily the fewest. What, then, one 
asks, can be done with the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number as a moral touchstone ? At first sight, it seems obvious 
to answer—Nothing. But, they reply, it is the average well- 
being of average people that must be chiefly cared for, and to 
that we must accommodate the exceptions. Must we so P But, 
though it is this average which constitutes the platform of 
action, and furnishes the seed-field of all human inspiration, it 
is nothing in itself. It displays, as an average, no guarantee 
of growth, no indication of moral purpose, nothing which, in 
fact, justifies, much less anything which glorifies or dignifies 
itself. Of an average couple is born Grace Darling, or Shake- 
speare ; and then we see what is latent in the “ average,” and 
what it is made for. And we discern, among other things, 
that the happiness. of which human beings are capable is 
incalculably greater than anything which the “ average does 
of itself suggest. If then, we take any average for our touch- 
stone, what becomes of the minority by whose existence the 
existence of the average is justified since the minority show us 
what the average was made for ? ; 

This is an old difficulty put in one of a million possible 
forms, It has been said by a recent writer, whose book was 
reviewed in these columns, that Mr. Mill has @ great 
step towards bringing into accord, or to 
mation at all events, the two schools, by making th 
subjective. We presume the reference is to that portion of Mr. — 
Mill’s work on “ Utilitarianism ” in which he refers to the diffi- _ 
culty raised by the conflicting claims of higher and lower 
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admissions, readmissions, and deaths ; the proportion of deaths 
and recoveries; causes of death; length of residence, &c., in 
each asylum? ll this information ought to have been pro- 
cured on the first establishment of the Commission, and it is 
scarcely to the credit of the Commissioners that no systematic 
attempt should have been made in this direction until the com- 
mencement of last year. In their present report the Commis- 
sioners recommend the collection of information relative to 
the number and duration of insane attacks, age and condition 
—whether married or single—of patients, and probable causes 
of cerebral disease. So far, good. But under a proper system 
we should, long before this, have been in fall possession of such 
details, also of others relative to the trades or occupations of 
the persons afflicted, their social habits, the physical condition 
of their immediate relatives, and numerous equally essential 
facts, the knowledge of which is requisite to a proper investiga- 
tion of the subject. If the Commissioners have not legal power 
to insist upon the collection of such information, they ought to 
have at once applied to Parliament for the same, instead of 
allowing things to take their wonted course without the slightest 
hindrance. The interests of the community demand that the 
country should be placed in possession of all procurable infor- 
mation respecting the real or probable causes of insanity, and of 
the conditions under which it is fostered, so that some attempt 
may be made to effectually stay its further increase. 

With respect to the condition of the insane coming under 
the observation of the Commissioners, there. seems to have been 
more pains taken with regard to investigating the state of the 
“lady” and “ gentleman” class, than in the case of the mere 
paupers ; but we should be loth to accuse the Commissioners 
of unfairness in this respect. Their report, however, contains 
ample evidence that in many of the metropolitan and provincial 
workhouses and asylums, the treatment of the insane poor, 
although superior to that adopted in former years, remains far 
from being what it ought to be. The want of proper provision 
for the insane poor of Middlesex has caused the metropolitan 
licensed houses, in which paupers are received, to become 
crowded to overflowing. In other instances, numbers of recent 
and acute cases “ have remained for long periods in the wards 
of workhouses, where no proper means for their care or treat- 
ment are provided.” False notions of economy have in more 
than one place produced a tendency “ to relieve the pressure 
on the asylums, and to avoid building, by removing to the 
workhouses harmless chronic cases.” This tendency has been 
severely commented on, in previous reports, by the Com- 
missioners, but without result. ‘ During the past year (1867),” 
say the Commissioners, “in many of the populous unions 
in the provinces, separate lunatic wards have either been esta- 
blished, or the existing wards have been extended. These 
wards are professedly intended only for such chronic and harm- 
less patients as it is proper to retain in the workhouse; but 
we very generally find that where such wards exist, they are not 
restricted to the above-named class, but that, as a rule, in many 
unions recent cases of insanity are sent to them in the first 
instance, and are only removed to the asylum when they have 
become so violent and dangerous as to be quite unmanageable, 
after imperfect attempts at cure in the workhouse have failed, 
and when much valuable time has been lost, during which the 
patients, if submitted to proper treatment, might have re- 
covered.” Here, surely, exist reasons for legislative inter- 
ference. 

But this is not all. Inthe report before us we have numerous 
significant complaints, on the part of the Commissioners, of the 
deficiency of bathing and washing accommodation in many of 
the asylums visited by them. In some, the cisterns were too 
small to admit of the patients being washed separately; in 
others, the same water was used for four or more patients. In 
the Devon County Asylum there were only four baths for 266 
male patients, and five baths for 400 female patients; while in 
the Dorset County Asylum there were only four wash-basins 
for 82 patients. In the Sussex County Asylum a much better 
state of things prevailed. In that institution, which is under 
the care of Dr. Robertson and Dr. Williams—the latter gentle- 
man formerly belonged to the Northampton Asylam—the 
bathing arrangements are represented as “ very good;” every 
patient being bathed twice a week, and each time having fresh 
water. The quality of the food supplied to the insane is found 
to vary considerably. In some establishments there is nothing 
to complain of; in others, there is much to condemn. In one 
place the soup tasted by the Commissioners is spoken of as 

“ poor and tasteless ;” in another, it is described as being of 
“ poor quality,” and rejected by nearly fifty of the patients; in 
a third case, the meat was considered as “ somewhat coarse and 
inferior in quality; ” elsewhere, the meat proved too “hard,” or 
the suet-pudding appeared “to be generally disliked,” 





or the use of mustard and pepper is practically forbidden, and 
so forth. Then we are told of establishments where the drains 
are very defective, the case-books neglected or badly kept, the 
staff of attendants too small, the class of keepers inferior, in 
consequence of the low wages offered, no physical or mental 
occupation provided for the patients, no attempt made to impart 
a cheerful aspect to the interior of the wards, and where over- 
crowding is largely practised. In the Carmarthen Asylum, we 
are told, “little or nothing has been done to supply the 
numerous deficiencies in the way of furniture, and the wards 
still present a very bare and comfortless appearance.” In the 
same place the Commissioners “ are very sorry to be obliged to 
report that the case-books have been almost entirely neglected.” 
In the Hants County Asylum “the recommendations made 
during a series of years, at each successive visit of members of 
our Board, have had little or no attention.” Here, too, “the 
seclusion continues to be large.” At Colney Hatch, we are 
informed that “one subject on which remark has been made 
at every Commissioners’ visit, but as yet without obtaining 
for it the attention which, above almost every other, it 
requires, is that of regular employment for the male 
patients. Out of 825 male inmates there is not an average of 
more than 40 engaged on the land and 50 in the workshops; 
while in the tailors’ and shoemakers’ shops there are almost 
as many paid workmen as working patients.” In the Somerset 
County Asylum, the state of the persons and dress of the male 
patients is reported as being “ far from satisfactory.” ‘* Mach 
of their clothing,” we are told, “even of those in the dining- 
hall, was of inferior quality, untidy, and out of repair.” In the 
same place the Commissioners remark the want of table-cloths, 
“the absence of which tends to diminish the aspect of domestic 
comfort.” While visiting the City of London Asylum the 
Commissioners “noticed a considerable number of patients 
wearing strong and special dresses of an unsightly character, 
secured by locks and belts;” in consequence of which they 
recommended “ the disuse of such obsolete contrivances,” but 
we are not informed whether their recommendation has been 
acted upon. In connection with the same institution, we are 
told that “the airing-courts in connection with the worst 
wards remain in a rough and unfinished state, neither laid 
out, turfed, or planted.” 

Complaints similar to the foregoing are scattered profusely 
through the Report of the Commissioners, and read very in- 
consistently with the high praise invariably lavished by them 
on the medical and other authorities connected with each 
asylum. Indiscriminate praise of this kind is worth little. 
In fact, it is almost an insult to bestow on those in charge of 
really well-managed institutions the same meed of approbation 
as that dealt out in cases where there has been so much of 
which to complain and so little of which to approve. Altogether, 
the general tenour of the Report is far from reassuring; it 
rather tends to convince us that things are considerably worse 
than they are made to appear. 








WELSH CONSTITUENCIES. 


Wwe the electoral fermentation of the United Kingdom 

is progressing, it may not be altogether unedifying to 
turn our attention for a moment to the political and social 
phenomena of a portion of it, where, for the most part, 
elections are conducted on a remarkably simple and uniform 
plan. . It is an anomalous, but notorious fact, that in most of 
the Welsh constituencies a majority of the electors give their 
sympathies to the Liberal, the whole weight of their votes to 
the Conservative party. To people at a distance—* the intel- 
ligent foreigner,” for instance—unacquainted with the sheep- 
like docility which, as a rule, characterizes the Welsh elector, 
and with the influences which direct it—this political paradox 
has been a subject of much wonder. To those better acquainted 
with the Principality the explanation is plain enough; and 
to Welshmen of intelligence, and of even moderately inde- 
pendent feeling, it is a humiliating one. It is to be found— 
we shall not shirk the truth for fear of hurting the patient— 
in the abject servility, social and political, of the Welsh middle 
and lower classes to the great landowners. The old feudal 
fetters: seem to have left their marks almost ineradicably 
in their souls; they cannot, they dare not, believe that they 
are really free; the emancipated slave will still wince and 
cower at the cracks of the overseer’s whip. The mass of 
the Welsh people are Liberals—as Nonconformists naturally 
so; the landed gentry their masters—Tories almost to a man. 


, Of the latter, some two or three of the principal meet together 


some time before an election, and decide which of their 


“ order” shall represent the county or borough; the matter is 
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then virtually settled. What follows is the merest farce. This 
is the simple explanation why in Wales Liberal constituencies 
return Tory members; why Mr. Gladstone gets the good 
wishes—which, probably he does not care much about—and 
Mr. Disraeli the votes. At the same time, we have not the 
slightest sympathy with the whining tone of mixed expostula- 
tion and abuse which is adopted towards the great landowners 
in some quarters with reference to the exercise of their influ- 
ence. They are not geniuses, good or evil, but mostly common- 
place gentlemen enough, whom fortune has pitchforked into 
very pleasant places, and who think and act after their kind; 
and as ninety-nine out of a hundred men would think and act 
who had been brought up amid the same associations. It is the 
timidity and cowardice of the electors which magnifies them 
into great and portentous beings, as a frightened child will see 
in the mild and placid countenance of the domestic cat the 
power and ferocity of a Bengal tiger. 
“And why should Cesar be a tyrant then ? 
Poor man! I know he would not be a wolf 


Bat that he sees the Romans are but sheep; 
He were no lion were not Romans hinds.” 


It is time this pitiful wail of the Welsh Liberals about 
landlord influence were done with, and some attempt were made 
to cultivate a spirit of self-respect and common manliness 
among the electors. When we see a man driving a drove of 
pigs before him, it’s not the man we despise—it’s the pigs. It 
was not by any amount of moaning nor yet by abuse that our 
ancestors won their liberties from either king, priest, or noble, 
but by bearing themselves like men in manful, sturdy resist- 
ance; and so, be the arena great or small, must liberty always 
be won as long as human nature remains what it is. The 
sacrifice which an elector, even in Wales, risks by voting 
according to his own predilection is generally a very paltry one, 
and leaves little enough room for heroism; and, had hethecapacity 
to combine, this would practically be reduced to nothing. Till 
he acquires the courage to face that sacrifice, or the sense to 
combine with his fellows so as to avoid it, he must be content 
to be misrepresented in Parliament, and continue to bear the 
reproach of political cowardice and social degradation. 








HAPPINESS. 


OULD the united efforts of all the purveyors of enjoyment 

in the world make one shoeblack happy? The question 

is in substance, and not very inaccurately quoted, Mr. Carlyle’s. 

And the answer he gives is, no: just because what the shoe- 

black, like the rest of us, requires for his satisfaction, is the 
whole universe, neither more nor less. 

Yet the peremptory manner in which human beings purvey 
happiness, on paper, for each other, is scarcely less noticeable 
than the peremptory manner in which each separate human 
being, when it comes to what Mrs. Gamp calls a nonplush, 
insists on purveying his own happiness for himself. “ My little 
girl, who can scarcely speak yet,” writes a friend who knows 
something of the young as well as of periodicals, “ might 
have the run of the magazines every month. There is one 
magazine green and red, and full of pictures; there is 
another with the lion and the unicorn rampant, blazing in 
scarlet and gold. But she obstinately gives her heart to a Con- 
gregational Year-book, in plain buff, with no pictures whatever, 
except tedious ‘ elevations’ of chapels in Madagascar and Mud- 
borough. For this she weeps, with this she is in joy; and when 
it is mislaid, she seeks it like a passionate good shepherd fol- 
lowing up an estray, nor rests till it is in foldagain. It is true 
she then tears off the cover perhaps, but that only :o npletes 
the paradox.” Our friend appears to us to be right. Ivan the 
Terrible used to sharpen his appetite for breakfast by assisting 
in the torture-dungeons, and there is no eudaimometer which 
can prove by register that his pleasure was not as great as 
Howard’s. Perhaps that of Dando in the oyster-season was 
greater still. Strange asit may appear to lovers of both sexes, 
there have been people who were utterly insensible to the delights 
of courtship. Voltaire says that the bliss of love “par ses 
seuls avant-gouts est un plaisir ineffable.” But there was once 
a high imperial Teutonic personage whose notion in love matters 
was expressed in the words, “il voulait toujours débuter par la 
fin.” After all, however, sugar is sweet. We desire to create 
no false antitheses. We only want to know what right any 
other human being has to prescribe happiness even for Dando, 
if he will only pay his way ? a i 

Not long ago, in a supremely absurd and sanctimonious 
breach of promise case, Mr. Baron Bramwell ventured on a few 
words tending to discourage the bringing of actions of that 
kind. He said, among many things, what certainly seemed 





natural enough, namely, that it was better for a couple to find 
out their mistake before marriage than after; meaning, of 
course, a mistake that implied one of those revulsions of feeling 
which, under compulsion of circumstance, would issue in 
absolute hatred; such as that poor creature Pendennis ex- 
perienced towards Fanny (who was subsequently “happy” 
with Huxter) after the fever which his love had brought on ; 
or such as was experienced by that lover in mediaeval story (we 
forget the name), who, having been desperately stabbed by his 
mistress, immediately came to dislike her—owing, says the 
chronicler, to the loss of blood. However, some of our 
publicists were down upon Baron Bramwell immediately. Of 
course, they reproduced the judgment, or sermon, or homily, or 
piece of clap-trap, or whatever anybody chooses to call it, of 
Lord Stowell, in which he observes that if two Kilkenny cats 
be tied up in a bag together, they will in time take gracefully 
to the situation, and end by loving each other, because they 
find there is no escape ;—at least, those are not his lordship’s 
exact words, but that is the sentiment. To this it has been 
replied that in the case of people who really like each other, the 
very possibility of a separation upon misconduct would act as 
a check, and prevent the differences which, under the other 
system, are supposed to be harmonized, but never are; and 
that for those who do not like each other it is always the story 
of the Kilkenny cats with the usual ending, not Lord Stowell’s. 
But this is non-essential to our point, and we do not decide. 
The critics of Baron Bramwell went on to observe that mar- 
riages by compulsion were often happy: did not Dr. Johnson 
say that marriages would be just as felicitous if they were 
settled by the Lord Chancellor? Among the Moravians, these 
critics continued, marriages were arranged for the couples, and 
not by them; and marriages among the Moravians were as 
happy as any others. 

Now it is here that our topic emerges again. How, in the 
name of wonder, does anybody know whether the Moravians 
are happy in their married lives? What conceivable proof 
could establish such a fact? Observation? Not a bit, till 
we know the standard and emotive capacity of the observer. 
Their own testimony? Not a bit, till we know their standard 
and emotive capacity, and, most important of all, till we 
have made experiments upon them. “To the bird that’s 
inured to the cage, it would not be bliss to be free;” bat 
unquestionably a bird, in its normal condition, has capacities 
the exercise of all of which would increase its happiness. To people 
so deficient in emotive capacity as Shakers, or Rapp-Harmo- 
nists, or tens of thousands of others who need not be specified, 
it is idle to talk of certain kinds of happiness. Yet it is not 
rash to assume that though Kaspar Hauser, knowing no 
better, was what some people call “ happy” in his garret, and 
pleased with his wooden “ ross, ross,” he would not, after his 
release, have gone back willingly to his garret. He knew the 
difference between a live horse and a wooden one when he had 
the chance of judging. Let every man have his choice; but 
let not the human instrument of three octaves dictate happiness 
to another of seven. 

This brings us to the main difficulty of the subject. The 
instruments of largest range, or, in other words, of greatest 
emotive capacity, are necessarily the fewest. What, then, one 
asks, can be done with the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number as a moral touchstone ? At first sight, it seems obvious 
to answer—Nothing. But, they reply, it is the average well- 
being of average people that must be chiefly cared for, and to 
that we must accommodate the exceptions. Must we so? But, 
though it is this average which constitutes the platform of 
action, and furnishes the seed-field of all human inspiration, it 
is nothing in itself. It displays, as an average, no guarantee 
of growth, no indication of moral purpose, nothing which, in 
fact, justifies, much less anything which glorifies or dignifies 
itself. Of an average couple is born Grace Darling, or Shake- 
speare ; and then we see what is latent in the “ average,” and 
what it is made for. And we discern, among other things, 
that the happiness. of which human beings are capable is 
incalculably greater than anything which the “ average does 
of itself suggest. If then, we take any average for our touch- 
stone, what becomes of the minority by whose existence the 
existence of the average is justified since the minority show us 
what the average was made for P 3 ‘ 

This is an old difficulty put in one of a million possible 
forms. It has been said by a recent writer, whose book was 
reviewed in these columns, that Mr. Mill has @ great 


step towards bringing into accord, or to approxi- 
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sures. The appeal, says Mr. Mill, must be made to those who 
have tasted both. 

But, unfortunately, this does not help us one atom. How 
are we to know that anybody has tasted both? Here 1s a man 
who would rather part with years of ordinary enjoyment than 
with what comes to him out of a bed of waving larkspurs or a 
leaping river. Now, what would Calvin have said to such a 
maniac? It is probable that Calvin cared no more about 
Mont Blanc and the Lake of Geneva than he did about spiced 
wines—not so much. What would he have said to Words- 
worth and “ the power of hills”? Yet he would unhesitatingly 
have said he had been through all that—* Ob, je connais cette 
situation-la!”—and, perhaps, made laws accordingly. Again, 
how are we to tell that any given wise man has experienced 
what are called the pleasures of sense? He may swear he has, 
and produce witnesses to certain facts; but it all goes for 
nothing, because there is experience and experience. We may 
presume that “the learned Bevoriskius” knew something 
about them, or that he would never have made the exclamation, 
“ How merciful is Heaven to all its creatures!” But how 
many philosophers resemble the learned Bevoriskius, or would 
think of extolling the mercy of Heaven for anything like the 
reason of “Le Second Adorateur” in “ Les Louanges de 
Dieu” P 

Nor is this all; or half. In the farce of “Box and 
Cox Married and Settled,” there is a jealousy-scene, in 
which, Box surprising Cox (or vice versa), Mrs. Box falls faint- 
ing into the arms of Cox, or vice versd. She is a heavy 
woman. Panting with her weight, Cox gasps out—* Allow 
me to observe, Mr. Box, that I had previously no idea of the 
solidarity of Mrs. Box.” Now, there is a large class of per- 
sons, including Mr. Mill himself and ten or twenty thousand 
philosophers, moralists, legislators, publicists, big-wigs, and 
pundits of all sorts, who have no idea of the solidarity of 
human delight. They draw sharp lines where the artistic or 
poetic nature finds no line drawn whatever. They do not 
know, and cannot be taught (owing to a radical defect in their 
natures) that, as there was in Bunyan’s dream a way to Hell 
visible near the very gate of Heaven, so there is a way 
to Heaven for people of another mould from every joy 
which is not in itself wrong. They know nothing of that 
involuntary co-ordination of all pleasures into the one form 
of delight which is the triumph of life, and the seal 
of the largest capacity of receiving. Of course, we say, 
guardedly, of receiving only. There are most curious indications 
in the writings of Mr. Mill, and in the writings of others of his 
school, not only that they do not know by experience the 
value, even in a comparative criticism of life, of certain of its 
more fibrous elements, but that they do not know that just 
where they most rigidly classify, others, as keenly sensitive to 
what they call intellectual pleasure as themselves, begin to feel 
that classification is impossible. It might, indeed, be main- 
tained, in spite of the magnificent capacities of a myriad of 
philosophers, that they do not know, and cannot know, the 
difference between criticising and living. And if it should 
happen to be true that for classification of pleasures we must 
seek to read co-ordination of delights (covering all pleasure 
whatever), what becomes of the subjective test and the appeal 
to those who have “ tasted both” P 








THE ST. GILES’S SCHOOL OF DRAMA. 


Mr. Boucicavtt’s new play, called “ After Dark ” (a title, by 
the way, which was used by Mr. Wilkie Collins for a collection of 
stories published some years ago by Messrs. Smith, Elder, &Co.), 
was produced on Wednesday night week with perfect success 
at the Princess’s, but it is certainly not overburdened with 
originality. It is avowedly founded upon a French drama 
by Messrs. D’Ennery and Grange, and has several “ effects ” 
which have been used before at minor, provincial, and American 
theatres. The French authors have worked up very old material, 
and the English author has simply copied the French authors, 
merely adding those scenes which, as a superior stage manager, 
he thought would be attractive. He has cleverly localized the 
piece, and has introduced a variety of London views of a more 
or less fanciful character; but the story is the old and well- 
worn one of a man who has committed forgery in his youth, 
and who is engaged in a life-long struggle with villains trying 
to obtain possession of the forged document. How many times 
we have seen this forger, these villains, and this document on 
the French and English stage, we are almost afraid to say, but 
we have seen them a great deal too often. Nothing can show 
more plainly the threadbare poverty of dramatic invention than 
this constant use of the same puppets and the same motives of 








action. Money appears to have very little influence in stimu- 
lating the sluggish imagination of playwrights. The French 
dramatists are always well, and very often handsomely paid ; 
and Mr. Boucicault has told us himself what enormous sums 
he makes by a successful drama. With all these inducements 


| to open up fresh ground, or to give the stage something that 


is worthy of the name of art, we get nothing but a few hack 
writers servilely copying each other. A Frenchman writes 


| «The Bohemians of Paris” more than a quarter of a century 


ago, and since that time the French stage has been deluged 
with imitations of this drama. Sometimes they are called by 
one name, sometimes by another; but though the titles vary, 
the things are nearly always the same. When the French 
authors are tired of imitating each other a new race of English 
imitators springs up. A piece called “The Poor of Paris” is 


produced, and this is copied by Mr. Boncicault under the title 


of “The Streets of London. “The Streets of London,” aided 
by a representation of a house on fire, was an enormous 
success, and for this reason, probably, and no other, Mr. Halli- 
day writes “The Great City” for Drary Lane Theatre, and 
Mr. Chatterton produces it. “The Great City” was a success 
in its turn, and therefore Mr. Byron imitated it, as well as he 
could, at Liverpool, in a drama of local interest, called “ The 
Lancashire Lass,” which, in due time, was promoted to the 
London stage, as if it had been the greatest novelty. Imitated 
on all sides, much in the same way as he had before imitated 
others, Mr. Boucicault turns round and imitates himself, which 
he does very cleverly. “After Dark” would be nothing with- 
out the scene-painter, and with the scene-painter, Mr. Lloyds, 
it becomes something. His picturesque views of London 
localities are better than anything that has been seen since the 
Colosseum became bankrupt, and will carry through a vast 
amount of poor dialogue and absurd situation. The drama is 
laid out in tableaux, like many dramas we have seen at the 
Victoria and the Surrey—a thieves’ nest under Blackfriars 
Bridge, a music-hall in Westminster, which combines the 
features of a thieves’ kitchen, and a tunnel of the Underground 
Railway being the chief pictures. As a show “ After Dark” 
may be successful, but as a play it will not increase Mr. Bouci- 
cault’s literary reputation, or the reputation of any actor 
engaged in it. Some of the minor parts are well performed in 
a slangy kind of way, but the principal parts, no matter who 
represents them, will always be contemptible. Those who like 
the St. Giles’s order of drama, may be delighted with “ After 
Dark, and pieces of the same character, but the stage ought 
not to be entirely given up to the sayings and doings of 
rogues and vagabonds. 








NOTES OF THE WEEK. 





THe last number of the Victoria Magazine contains an 
“outline of the arrangements proposed for the Women’s 
Club,” about which no end of wise or smart things might be 
said, but which is so naive, so feminine, and so frankly tenta- 
tive that the fairest, if not the best thing for a journalist who 
meddles with the subject to do is simply to quote it with 
equal frankness, and leave it to make its own impression. 
The preamble of the suggested provisions is that young 
women employed in London, whose friends live in the country 
or who have no friends accessible, ought to have somewhere to 
go to. There are “Christian” or “religious” homes; but 
then there are “many women who do not feel as yet prepared 
for a distinct avowal of religions feeling.” Some of these 
“are induced to attend music-halls and theatres, where 
associations of a very injurious character are often formed.” 
It follows, continues this paper, that there should be social 
institutes for women, “where they shall be free from all 
interference, but where, at the same time, the management 
shall be such as to secure the members from evil influences.” 
The italics are ours. We soon discover that this “ freedom 
from all interference” is a too-wide phrase; for it is one of the 
proposed arrangements that “ non-payment of subscriptions, 
slovenly or extravagant dress, or conduct in other ways offensive 
to the members and injurious to the reputation of the club, 
would be reasons for exclusion.” Nay, the mother-of-the- 
maids, or superintendent, should, “in extreme cases ’’—say 
such as coming to the club with holes in the stockings, or 
Wearing six peacock’s feathers in the hat—have the 
power of summarily dismissing a member, who, however, 
should have a right of appeal to the committee. 


it Perfect 
silence is to be enjoined in the reading-room ; but there is 
to be “a separate room for conversation.” La lies may bring 


their needlework, and be read to while they do it. They 
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may also “bring their own lunch, &c.” What the “ &c.” 
means goodness only knows; but at all events, “ refreshments 
are to be supplied on the premises on moderate terms.” There 
are to be rooms in the nature of class-rooms, where girls may 
study if they please, Facilities for “ part-singing ” will be de- 
sirable. Also for obtaining “‘an insight ’—that is a delicious 
phrase—into “domestic economy, cookery, &c.” The “ &.” 
again. Besides all this, there are to be sleeping-rooms for young 
persons “ accidentally shut out from their employers’ houses, 
or discharged, as often happens, at short notice.” A train, we 
are here reminded, may arrive late; and also there may be “other 
accidents.” Nor is this all. There is to be “a large room, in 
which members may receive their friends as visitors, or transact 
business with strangers.” The stringency of the rule applying 
to this room is to be extreme. It is nothing less than that 
visitors, “on arrival,” are to enter their names and addresses 
in a book, and—climax of precaution—the names of “the 
_ persons they have come to see.” No doubt a person seeing 
anybody else would be expelled. “ Visitors should not be per- 
mitted to enter any other rooms, excepting by permission of 
the executive committee.” Applied to gentlemen this is a good 
rule; but it seems a little unkind applied to ladies. 





Tue spirit of the proposed regulations is, however, liberal ; 


for, “ subject to the regulations to be made by the Women’s 
Committee,” it is conceded that “ the services of gentlemen may 
be engaged as lecturers”! Wor is this all. For, “ on stated 
occasions, it may be desirable to have social meetings, to 
which visitors of both sexes should be invited.” This is a 
great advance upon the scheme in “ The Princess.” And, on 
the whole, “the distinguishing features of- the institution ” 
would be as follows :—“ 1. Perfect independence in respect to 
the opinions of the members. 2. Encouragement and aid in 
the formation of economical habits. 8. Opportunities for 
women of different social positions and occupations to associate 
together in friendly intercourse. 4. Opportunity for young 
women, having no home of their own, to meet persons of both 
sexes somewhat as they would at homes of their own.” We 
refrain from launching out upon any of the whole seas, 
nay, whole oceans, of comment which such a scheme as the 
above points to. It would be only too obvious to refer at large 
to the changes which are awaiting a civilized society in which 
such a scheme can be proposed at all; or to the confidence 
which the scheme indicates in the efficacy of social police, or 
rather in the soundness, solidarity, and efficacy of moral senti- 
ment. One thing is certain—that what may almost be called 
the forlorn female population of London—that composed of 
women who really have no homes, and who scarcely ever get 
the “ feeling” of being in society except at church or at the 
theatre, is very large. This forlorn population will, no doubt, be 
glad enough of such a club, or such clubs—the subscription is 
only to be five shillings a year. And one other thing, also, is 
certain—namely, that a woman “ protected” by a woman is 
safer, in some respects, than if she were protected by a man. 





THE papers all seem of opinion that the new House of 
Commons will not differ essentially from the last. Neither 
Finlen, nor Bradlaugh, nor any other of the typical ruffians 
of Radicalism will be found proposing liberty, equality, 
and fraternity. The boroughs and counties are being contested 
as of old by gentlemen with means, and it is supposed with 
ambition, or why should they desire to represent the “ people”? 
In trath, it is some time before what the Pall Mall would 
seem to desire will come about, when boroughs must beg for 
representatives who will think it worth their while to give 
them time and service. There is still a fashion and prestige 
of a sort surrounding the Member of Parliament, and the 
period is far off as yet when gentlemen will be as shy of the 
position as substantial and educated merchants are of a seat 
in civic councils. Meanwhile it is to be hoped there will be a 
leaven of cleverness amongst coming members, and that they 
will at least know whom to follow. A study of the addresses 
already put out is encouraging for those who entertain Liberal 
views. 





Mr. Newpecare is, as we all know, a strong expounder of 
Protestant doctrine, but surely he ought to keep within the 
bounds of decency, if not of charity, when alluding to those 
irritating topics which brought together the dreary concourse 
of bigots at the Crystal Palace. A correspondent of the Daily 
News describes him as having said, in allusion to the attempt 
made on the Duke of Edinburgh’s life, “ That attempt was 





made by a Popish bred and priestly raised miscreant.” Does 
Mr. Newdegate consider it necessary, while Mr. Whalley is in 
vacation, to put a double charge of abuse into his speeches ? 





A sPECIAL report in connection with the Electric Telegraphs 
Bill has just appeared, which includes, among other interesting 
particulars, a statement showing the mileage of railways under 
agreement with the telegraph companies, and the number of 
years which the agreements have to run, as well as the 
mileage of wires on such railways. A summary of the state- 
ment shows there are 1,280 miles of line and 4,226 miles of 
wire under a term of agreement of from one to five years; 
3,988 miles of line and 20,308 of wire under a term of agree- 
ment of from six to ten years; 3,211} miles of line and 13,397 
of wire under a term of agreement of from 11 to 20 years; 
3403 miles of line and 1,247 of wire under a term of agreement 
of from 21 to 30 years; and 4,650 miles of line and 1,556 of 
wire with a term of agreement of from 31 to 99 years—making 
a total of 13,470 miles of line and 54,744 of wire, under various 
terms of agreement with the telegraph companies, the average 
durations of these agreements being 262-3 years per mile of line, 
and 253 years per mile of wire. 





Tue Daily News gives a list of the legal appointments 
which it has been the good fortune of the present Government 
to make during the last two years. It is remarkable that 
Palmerston’s luck in this way, though his lordship was by no 
means a saint, should rum upon bishoprics, and that the 
Church and State Cabinet should so signally abound in the 
patronage of what George III. called the “ Devil’s Own.” From 
first to last their legal patronage has amounted to £115,000 
per annum. Upon the fidelity with which the Conservative 
Government have rewarded their partisans we have commented 
in another column. 





Dr. W. Nerson Hancock has furnished to the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland “ Statistics of Proceedings against Cottier 
Tenants, Civil Bill Ejectments, and other Civil Bills, with 
Statistics of Executions of Writs, and Process for taking 
Possession of Land” in Ireland in 1866. The proceedings 
against cottier tenants in 1866 appear to have been as fol- 
lows:—The total number of warrants issued was 1,171; of 
complaints heard, 761; warrants to special bailiffs, 285. The 
state of the law, which allowed civil bill ejectments and re- 
plevins to be served by other persons than regular process- 
servers, renders it impossible to obtain accurate statistics on 
this point. The total number of executions or ejectments of 
all kinds (except those under the Weekly Tenants Act) Dr. 
Hancock estimates at 1,668. The number of civil bills served, 
other than ejectments or replevins, in 1866, was 193,142, 
This return does not include the counties of Dublin, Louth, 
and Cavan, or the town of Drogheda. 





A coRRESPONDENT has sent us a detailed account of the 
attack on the Rev. Mr. Drew’s house in Ireland. The real 
motive for the occurrence would seem to be an anxiety on the 
part of the Fenians to get hold of a lot of guns, muskets, and 
rusty spears with which the rev. gentleman, who has a taste 
for curiosities, has decorated his hall and study. The vicarage, 
which is made to look like a castle, was well prepared for @ 
siege, and the Fenians were, it appears, fired at by Mr. Drew's 
daughter, but without effect. 





Tux King of Prussia was entertained at Wiesbaden the 
other day by being shown into gardens in which there was & 
reppresentation of Olympus ornamented with the statues of all 
the divinities. The tallest men of the infantry personated the 
gods and goddesses. They were clothed in white a ae 
strongly starched so as to imitate the rigid appearance ¢ 
marble; their faces were covered with white paint; and when 
the royal party came in view, the deities were warned into 
proper attitudes by a loud “steady” from a commanding 
officer. Strict orders were given that the statues should be 
served with no refreshments during the féte. 





Tue Temps gives the following chronicle of events from the 
Ist to the 14th of August :—“ August J : Gonteniaatig of 
Duportal, editor, and M. Savy, printer of J wa) bre 


outraging a creed recognised by the State. Au 
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demnation of Henri Rochefort to four months’ imprisonment, 
and £8 fine, for striking the printer of a libel. Ditto: Fine of 
£2 on Rochefort for non-insertion of a communiqué. Ditto: 
Action of M. Parent against Policeman André for assault, 
dismissed. Ditto: The editor of the Messager du Sud-Ouest, 
fined £8; and the manager of the same journal, fined £40. 
August 6: M. Dubuisson, printer of the Reveil, fined £20 for 
an article exciting to:contempt of Government. August 9: 
The Electeur, summoned on the same charge. August 10: The 
Eclipse, prohibited from being sold in the streets. August 12: 
The Figaro, fined £20 for publishing the report of the case of 
Rochefort v. Marchal and Stamir. August 14: Condemnation 
of M. Rochefort to one year’s imprisonment and £400 fine; of 
M. Dubuisson, printer, to three months’ imprisonment and £80 
fine. Ditto: Public sale of the Indépendant de Montargis and 
of the Journal de Macon prohibited. Ditto: Prosecution of 
the Liberal de Seine et Oise, August 15: Public rejoicings in 
honour of Saint Napoleon.” 








A very good story comes from Grenoble. The Orpheonists 
of that place having refused to sing the cantata of M. Bel- 
montel, expressly composed for the inauguration of the statue 
about to be erected there in honour of Napoleon I., were asked 
by the municipal authorities to reconsider their decision. They 
did so, and again refused by a majority of 48 to 21, on the 
ground “that agricultural, mutual, academical, and musical 
societies had been repeatedly told from the highest quarters 
that they had no right to interfere in politics; that they felt 
bound to defer to such high authority, and could, therefore, 
take no official part in the inauguration of the statue.” 





Tue following circular has been issued to the subscribers to 
the New French Loan :— 


“ Sir,—We beg to inform you that the total subscriptions to this 
loan amount to, in round numbers, £880,245,700 sterling, of which 
£4,188,230 represent the applications for 5f. Rente to be allotted in 
full, and of which £876,057,470 represent the applications made for 
larger amounts. The exact proportion of stock to be allotted to each 
subsoriber is not yet announced, but you may, in the mean time, 
receive back nine-tenths of your deposit on application at the Imperial 
Bank (Limited). No application, however, can be attended to without 
the production of the receipt used by the bank. 


* London, Aug. 17. BiscnorrsHemm & GoLpscuMipt.” 





Tere has been an interruption to the traffic on the new 
route over Mont Cenis, and correspondents write to state that 
the road should be supported by walls of greater strength. 
Complaints are also made of the foul air in the tunnels, which 
are said to be in a worse condition than those even of our own 
Metropolitan Railway. It is only fair to add, however, that 
the inconveniences seem all capable of being easily corrected, 
and that Mr. Fell’s project is admittedly a great boon to 
travellers. 





Guiprorp is an evil smelling-place, and we are glad to note 
that the Lancet has been reporting on its condition in a 
manner that may bring about reforms there before another 
epidemic sets in. The dwelling-houses are many of them un- 
healthy. Built without windows on both sides, they are not 
susceptible of ventilation, and amongst the labouring classes 
there is considerable overcrowding. A statement previously 
quoted from one of the local journals with respect to the state 
of the river was somewhat overdrawn. Although by no means 
bright and pure, the river water is not so bad as to seriously 
affect the health of the town. The general mortality is given 
on the authority of a local practitioner. The present epidemic 
—searlet fever—has, since June Ist, attacked more than 
400 individuals, and resulted in 22 deaths. Diarrhea has 
also been unusually prevalent, and several cases of English 
cholera have occurred. There have also been seven cases of 
diphtheria, and one death. It would appear that the disease 
has hovered about the town throughout the winter and spring, 
having been introduced in October last by an importation of 
old clothes. The epidemic commenced in June, and spread 
with alarming rapidity. It has attacked all classes, and has 
been rapidly fatal in several instances, the Chief Inspector of 
the County Constabulary dying in forty-eight hours. The 
Lancet also calls attention to the dangers arising from insuf- 
ficient precautions being taken by persons who go to the 
seaside in ascertaining that their lodgings have not been 





recently occupied by persons saffering from zymotic diseases. | 


Tire discussion of the “ Sermon” question has called forth 
a bitter protest from a journal of which some of our readers 
may have heard—the Rock. It warns its readers that it is 
most improper for “an intermeddling laity” to pass its opinions 
upon sermons, and that “too many of our critics in their 
irreverence and disrespect on this question, seem to forget that 
the clergy are set in authority to teach them, and that they 
have no authority to teach the clergy.” This is rank Popery. 
The Roman Church claims the right to teach, and imposes the 
duty of learning; and, of course, whenever any one 18 set to 
teach, his mission pre-supposes the obligation on the part of 
others to learn. How does the Rock reconcile this with its 
theory that “the clergy are set in authority to teach the laity, 
and that they (the laity) have no authority to teach them (the 
clergy) ?” 





Tue state of the Serpentine is somewhat relieved by the 
rains, but during the hot weather it was simply a mass of green 
slime, into which bathers plunged in the morning and evening 
with a reckless disregard of its condition. The swimming 
races conducted in this ornamental water take place under very 
great difficulties indeed. The competitors for the prizes have 
literally to carve their way from end to end, and they emerge 
from the “ element” as if coated with green paint. 





A CAB-DRIVER was summoned for insolence before a magistrate 
this week, and for overcharging his fare. The magistrate, be- 
sides inflicting a severe penalty, complimented the gentleman 
who had taken out the summons on his public spirit in prose- 
cuting. It is to be regretted that cab-drivers are not more 
frequently compelled to pay a penalty for swindling and imper- 
tinence. The gentleman who brought the case in the above 
instance was weak-minded enough to aid the cabman in buying 
off his punishment. A few examples are sadly required to 
make some of the drivers of those vehicles more cautious in 
their conduct, especially to foreigners and ladies. 





Ir appears that it is the custom of vestrymen to take turns 
of inspection to places supposed to be under their supervision, 
and if we are to trust the evidence of a policeman, the 
festivities which ensue are not conducted without rioting and 
drankenness. A number of small tradesmen (inclading a 
violent auctioneer) met to examine a pumping-station at Abbey 
Mills the other day, and concluded by swallowing buckets of 
bad champagne, and flinging the soberizing seltzer-water and 
bottles at each other’s heads. This is the way in which we 
educate our future mayors, and it is no wonder that when a 
vestryman is translated into Guildhall, we should find in him 
a parochial spirit exemplified say in a refusal to permit a 
reporter to take him down, and in a fixed idea that his cackle 
ought to be heard on political subjects. The fact is, that the 
worst vices of British Philistinism are to be found in the 
limited shopkeepers who condescend to give themselves “a 
houting” at the expense of metropolitan parishes; and so thin 
is the partition which divides them as a class from what they 
term the lower “ horders,” that of their own accord they break 
it down when they get together. Would a body of the much- 
abused working men conduct themselves on an excursion in 
such a style as to engage the attention of a magistrate for 
battering each other after an orgie ? 





WE recommend the following from an American paper to 
the notice of the members of the various small-bird-destraction 
clubs scattered over the country, but perhaps they are too 
senseless to understand the lesson it teaches :— 


“In the spring of 1866 four pairs of English sparrows came to the 
Union-square Park, New York, and there built. Three pairs occupied 
the trees ; one ejected a wren from her little house, the bird- 
house then in the square, and took possesion ; a fifth built in the ivy 
of Dr, Cheever’s Church, facing the square. The industry of these 
little fellows in devouring the measuring worm (so great a nuisance 
that most persons avoided passing through the park, preferring to go 
round during their occupancy, and so numerous were they that they 
did not leave a leaf on any tree except the alianthus) was such that 
boxes were provided on almost all the trees 
they increased from five pairs to a flock of 
estimated at 600. Last summer a reward 
offered for worms, but the birds had eat the 
moths, grasshoppere, and many other insects. 
tended about forty miles in every direction. 
destroy in Europe one-half million bushels 
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correct ; but how much would the insects they devour destroy? The 
question is, Which is the greatest evil—worm or bird, and which most 
readily controlled ?” 





WE are gradually getting a sufficient stock of that summer 
necessary, ice, but we are still behind our American friends in 
understanding the use of it. They use it all the year round, 
and in the washing pails and vessels during the hot months, 
Our chief supply is obtained from Norway, and is for the most 
part shipped from Drébak, a small port in the Fjord, a few 
miles from Christiania. Thirty-six cargoes, together 9,000 
tons, were shipped in 1864 from that place, of which London, 
Hall, and Grimsby alone took 5,800 tons. The Drébak ice- 
houses store during the winter about 13,000 tons. Before cutting 
the ice from the lakes its surface is scraped, and the field marked 
off into squares by an iron plough. After the ice is cut into 
squares the blocks are disengaged and floated on shore to be 
stored. According to Mr. Crowe, her Majesty’s Consul at 
Christiania, only 3,323 tons of ice were exported in 1861, while 
in 1862 the quantity had increased to 20,402 tons. In 1863, 
29,110 tons were exported direct to England. In 1864, the 
total quantity exported from Norway was only 17,634 tons. 
In 1865 it had increased to 44,823 tons, of which 43,359 tons 
were shipped to Great Britain. 





ComPLaints have again arisen of the severity of hotel charges 
and of the unyielding principle upon which the British innkeeper 
mulcts his visitors. Hotel charges now are not worse than 
they were, except in the item of wines, in which, considering 
the genuine prices, they are simply outrageous. The company 
system, by the way, is not calculated to promote the 
Shenstonian hospitality for which our hotels were once re- 
nowned. At the larger buildings it is now the custom to make 
a guest coming without luggage, who wishes to remain for only 
one night and catch a train in the morning, pay for his bed 
beforehand. This is quite a new idea, and it wonld be 
. interesting to ascertain for instance the losses at the 
which provoked the directors of that establishment to save 
themselves from swindling by such very offensive means. 








Art the present holiday season, when thousands are flocking 
to the sea-side, the following advice to bathers, lately issued 
by the Royal Humane Society, is very timely :— 


** Avoid bathing within two hours after a meal. Avoid bathing 
when exhausted by fatigue or from any other cause. Avoid bathing 
when the body is cooling after perspiration ; but bathe when the body 
is warm, providing no time is lost in getting into the water. Avoid 
chilling the body by sitting or standing naked on the banks or in 
boats after having been in the water. Avoid remaining too long in 
the water—leave the water immediately there is the slightest feeling 
of chilliness. Avoid bathing altogether in the open air, if after having 
been a short time in the water, there is a sense of chilliness with 
numbness of the hands and feet. The vigorous and strong may bathe 
early in the morning on an empty stomach. The young and those 
that are weak had better bathe three hours after a meal—the best 
time for such is from two to three hours after breakfast. Those who 
are subject to attacks of giddiness and faintnees, and those who suffer 
from palpitation and other sense of discomfort at the heart, should 
not bathe without first consulting their medical adviser.” 





OcEAN-RACES are perhaps the most interesting features in 
yacht regattas, but it would be as well if the owners of boats 
did not put so much canvas on light masts as to bring about 
the accident which occurred on Monday during the race from 
Ryde to Cherbourg :— 


“The wind came in puffs and was very uncertain in strength as 
the cutters and schooners gained sea-room from the breakwater, but 
nothing of material importance occurred until twenty-five minutes 
past nine, when the Fiona, which had been so gallantly leading out 
the cutters, was seen to carry away her mast about six feet above the 
deck, the wreck falling over the port side of the deck, with all its 
entanglement of broken spars, sails, and wire rigging. A few seconds 
before and the handsomest and quickest cutter of her tonnage in all 
Europe was 4 leader in a fleet of yachts in a Channel race in all the 
pride of her beauty and power, and now she lay a dismasted wreck, a 
victim, apparently, to the light wind and short, chopping sea, Lelp- 
less, and at the mercy of every wave that broke against her tides. 
Fortunately, the wind was light, and the chopping sea could not 
endanger the safety of the Fionu’s crew with such immediate help as 


seemingly uninjured, still had 


up from the race and ran down to the wreck, a large schooner 
yacht, which had come out of Cherbourg with the racers, also 
going down on the same humane errand. The three vessels took 
plenty of help, and no more could have been given had the whole of 
mg — borne up to the wreck, so the remainder kept their reach 
or home,’ 


While on the subject of regattas, we may note the grievance 
complained of by local committees of those sports, who com- 
plain of crack crews entering for cups and money. The crack 
crews are justly stigmatized as pot-hunters. 





WE are indebted to the Leeds Mercury for a sample of a new 
species of literary man. . The editor has, it appears, received a 
large number of applications to fill the post of “ sporting writer,” 
a situation that happens not to exist in connection with his 
journal, and the following is a verbatim copy of a letter from 
one of the applicants :— 


“ Sir,—Hearing that you are in want of a Sporting writer i offer 
my services i have a good knoledge in all Raciog matcers flatt Racing 
Hardle Racing and Last tho not least steeple Coaseing i am a good 
gudge of Both Weight and distince and from iaformation i receive i 
can tell pretty near i offer my eervices for 2 ponnds per week Hoping 
you will acknoledge this letter and let me kuow if it suite you,—I 
Remain your obeident servent, J. T.””—Leeds Mercury. 





THE Queen’s civil list, as settled on her Majesty’s accession 
to the throne, is £385,000; and the “ civil list pensions” bring 
the amount up to £406,800. The Prince of Wales receives 
£40,000 a year; his Princess, £10,000; the Duke of Edinburgh, 
£15,000; the Crown Princess of Prussia, £8,000; Princess 
Louis, £6,000; Princess Christian, £6,000; the Duchess of 
Cambridge, £6,000; the Duke of Cambridge, £12,000; the 
Duchess of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, £3,000; Princess of Teck, 
£5,000. There are also the pensions for eminent naval and 
military services, £35,000; the pensions to the Rodney, Nelson, 
Wellington, and other families, the Raglans and Havelocks, to 
which the name of Napier will now be added. The pensions for 
civil services, £21,139, have been diminished by the deaths of 
Lord Colchester and Mr. Lushington, and by the suspension of 
Mr. Disraeli’s £2,000 a year while he is in office. The four 
first-class pensions are appropriated to that gentleman, to Mr. 
Walpole, to Sir G. Grey, and Mr. Milner Gibson. The pensions 
for judicial services of late Lords Chancellor of England and 
retired judges, £44,700 a year, have also been diminished 
recently by death, but have received an addition in the pension 
of Dr. Lushington. ‘I'he hereditary pensions of the Duke of 
Mar!borough and others, formerly deducted from revenue in 
transit, continue at £7,560. 





Tue total value of gold and silver bullion and specie im- 
ported into the United Kindom during the past year was 
£23,821,047, £15,800,159 of which was in gold, and £8,020,888 
in silver. The chief imports of gold consisted of £5,801,207 
from Australia, £2,808,367 from Mexico, South America 
(except Brazil), and West Indies, £5,026,185 from the United 
States, £387,319 from France, £285,615 from Portugal, Azores, 
and Madeira, £101,0::6 from Egypt, £146,182 from the West 
Coast of Africa, £205,285 from British India (including Singa- 
pore and Ceylon), £615,318 from Brazil, and £138,680 from 
the British North American Provinces. Of silver £1,001,145 
was imported from France, £5,032,495 from Mexico, South 
America (except Brazil), and West Indies, and £1,471,821 from 
the United States. The bullion and specie exported from the 
United Kingdom during the year was valued at £14,324,517, 
£7,889,030 of which was in gold, and £6,435,487 in silver. The 
chief exports of gold consisted of £6,034,340 to France, £306,464 
to Brazil, and £289,058 to Spain and the Canaries; and of 
silver £21,190,308 to France, £1,110,626 to the Hanse Towns, 
£1,092,573 to Holland, and £1,140,412 to Belgium. 





Consoxs are quoted 93} to }, both for money and the account. 
There has been some activity in the market for railway 
securities, and prices generally have improved. Foreign 
securities have been firm, with the exception of Turkish, which 
have declined a point. Colonial Government securities remain, - 
unaltered. A fair business has been done in bank shares, at, 
good prices. Mining shares have been quiet. Miscellaneous 


at the Bank of England. The amounts 





attached to it, and hanging down from 


Commodore in the Guinevere, and Menai cutter, at once bore | 


held on Wednesday 


allotted were to Calcutta £185,400, and to Madras £14,600, 


shares have been dull, and Financial shares exhibit meee 
The biddings for £200,000 in bills on Calentta and were 
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The minimum price was fixed as before at 1s. 103d. per rupee 
on both presidencies. Tenders at 1s. 103d. will receive abont 
2 “per cent. ;“those above that rate will be allotted in full. No 
tenders on Bombay were invited. This result indicates a 
farther diminution in the demand for means of remittance to 
the East. From returns just issued by the Board of Trade it 
appears that the value of wheat imported into France during 
the first five months of the present year was £5,813,000, against 
£1,753,000 in the corresponding period of 1867, and only 
£35,300 in 1866. The value of the cotton imported in the 
first five months of this year has been £8,120,000, against 
£6,200,000 in the same months of 1867, and £8,085,000 in 
1866. The subjoined report on the market for American 
securities is from Messrs. Satterthwaite & Co.:—The trans- 
actions in American Government securities on the London 
Stock Exchange have been on a limited scale, and on the 
week show a slight decline, 5-20’s of 1882 closing 71% to , 


. and the 1865 issue 70 to}. United States 10-40 Bonds leave 


off 66 to }; they are now ex the coupon payable on 1st Sep- 
tember. [Illinois Central shares have declined to 91 to 4, but 
the chief feature in the market has been the uninterrupted fall 
in Eries, which to-night leave off at the worst point, viz., 303 
to 14, with a weak aspect. In Atlantic and Great Western 
securities there is no noteworthy change. 





Art the half-yearly meeting of the proprietors of the Bank of 
Australasia a dividend and bonus at the rate of 10 per cent. 
per annum, free of Income-tax, were declared payable on the 
13th of October next. Mr. J. J. Falconer, the manager in 
Australia, was voted a retiring pension of £600 per annum, and 
the board proposed to elect him as an extra director. Ata 
special meeting of the Metropolitan Railway Company, the 
proposition of the directors to divide the stock into two classes 
in equal proportions, the one bearing a proportional dividend 
of 6 per cent., and the other the balance of profits, whether 
large or small, was confirmed. At the meeting of the Berlin 
Water Works Company (Limited) the directors’ report, which 
was adopted, stated that the business of the past six months 
has continued to be of a favourable character, and that the 
general revenue account shows a balance of £25,182. A divi- 
dend was declared at the rate of 9 per cent. per annum, free 
of Income-tax, leaving £1,692 to be carried forward. It is in- 
tended to lay a third large main in Berlin, at a cost of about 
£36,000. Ata meeting of Frederick Braby & Co. (Limited) 
the accounts showed a surplus of £3,537, making tha total 
amount to the credit of profit and loss account, including the 
unappropriated balance of 1867, £6,312. A dividend was de- 
clared at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum, leaving £3,551 to 
be carried forward. The report stated that the extent of busi- 
ness done during the past six months was larger than that for 
the first half of the last year. A prospectus has been issued 
by the Cagliari Gas and Water Company (Limited), with a 
capital of £150,000 in shares of £20. The works, which are all 
completed and in profitable operation, were obtained at cost 
price, owing to the failure of Messrs. Peto & Betts, and the 
company have a concession for ninety years. The present 
population of Cagliari and its suburbs is about 53,000. The 
International Life Assurance Society have made a call of 40s. 
per share, payable by two instalments of 20s. each on Sept. 30 
and Oct. 30 next. A prospectus has been issued of the Ken- 
nington Market Company, with a capital of £80,000, in shares 
of £10, to establish a public market near Kennington-park, at 
the junction of the Brixton and Clapham-roads. The share- 
holders in the Halifax Commercial Banking Company, Limited, 
receive a dividend of 10s. per share and a bonus of 10s. per 
share, making, with an interim dividend paid in January, 15 
per cent. per annum. The York Gas Company has declared a 
dividend at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum. The York 
Water Company divides at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum. 
The Wakefield Water Company has declared a dividend at the 


ray of d per cent. per annum, the reserve fund being increased 





Tue half-yearly meeting of the Submarine Tel h Com- 
pany will be held on the 25th instant, for declaring a divi- 
dend, ke. It is notified that “a resolution will be submitted to 
the meeting to confirm and approve the agreement entered into 
with the Postmaster-General by the directors of this company, 
jointly with the gérants of the Société Carmichael et Cie, to 
take on lease from the Postmaster-General the two cables to 
the Hague and the cable to Norderney, so soon as he may 
have acquired such cables under the provisions of the Act 
passed in the last session of Parliament, intituled ‘An Act to 


enable her Majesty’s Postmaster-General to acquire, work, and 
maintain Electric Telegraphs.’” The half-yearly report of the 
South-Eastern Railway states that the available balance is 
£90,414, and this enables the directors to declare a dividend 
at the rate of 2} per cent. per annum, carrying over £4,504. 
The report refers at some length to the history of the Bill for 
effecting a working union between the three companies south 
of the Thames, and with respect to the late increase of fares 
the directors deny that the “‘ very moderate advance of rates 
affects either the periodical and season tickets, the Charing- 
cross service, or the bulk of the passenger traffic. The half- 
yearly meeting of the London General Omnnibus Company 
(Limited) will be held on the Ist of September, when a divi- 
dend will be declared. The Coupons of the Egyptian Govern- 
ment Loan of 1862, Ist and 2nd issues, due September 1, and 
the Bonds drawn for redemption, will be paid at the office of 
Messrs. Fruhling & Goschen, 12, Austin-friars, on and after 
that date. The dividend on the Panama Railroad Company's 
2nd Mortgage Bonds, is announced for payment by Messrs. 
Brown, Shipley, & Co., of Founders-court, Lothbury. The 
particulars are published of 1,437 Greek Bonds, guaranteed by 
England, France, and Russia, which have been drawn for 
redemption at par. The half-yearly dividend on the Imperial 
Turkish Six per Cent. Loan of 1858, due on September 19, is 
announced for payment by Messrs. Dent, Palmer, & Co. in 
due course. The committee of Spanish Passive Bondholders 
announce that the time for making applications for certificates 
has been extended to the 15th September. An extraordinary 
general meeting of the English and Australian Copper Company 
has been called for the 27th inst., for the purpose of receiving 
a statement of the company’s affairs since the last general 
meeting. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE STATE CHURCH IN IRELAND—THE 
ELECTIONS. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE “LONDON REVIEW.” 


Sm,—During the past session Mr. Disraeli and his friends 
tried hard to avert the adverse decision of the House of Com- 
mons by pathetically pleading for postponement until the 
Report of the Irish Church Commission should appear. “ Do 
not be precipitate,” it was said; “ do not pronounce a judgment 
in the absence of sufficient evidence: the Commissioners ap- 
pointed to report on the question have not finished their 
labours; they can furnish information that you do not dream 
of; wait at least until you know what they have to tell you.” 
Of course all these piteous appeals were mere tricks to gain 
time. Every rational man who had considered the question 
well knew that the Commissioners could not furnish any other 
materials for a judgment than what the public already pos- 
sessed. The public knew that the whole ecclesiastical State 
property of the Irish nation was dishonestly monopolized by 
the clergy of one-eighth of that nation. Could the Commis- 
sioners deny or disprove that scandalous fact? Could they 
palliate such a fact? If not, then how could they throw any 
new or useful light upon the question? ‘The national eccle- 
siastical property is embezzled by a small and well-to-do 
minority. Whereupon the Commissioners, instead of frankly 
and honestly recommending that the embezzlement shall termi- 
nate, propose that the revenues shall be redistributed among 
the present recipients in a mode which we scarcely care to 
analyze, inasmuch as no conceivable redistribution could in the 
slightest degree affect the true gravamen of the question. 
Suppose that Archbishop Manning and the rest of the Roman 
Catholic prelacy and clergy now officiating in England were 
possessed of the whole State Church property of this Protestant 
country ; suppose that so great an injustice evoked a 
outcry—does any man fancy that the English Protestant public 
would be quieted by an assurance that the revenues would be 
redistributed, that the Roman Catholic Bishop of Liverpool 
should get a little less, and that the Roman Catholic Rector of 
Saint Jude’s should get a little more, that the money should be 
shuffled in altered proportions among the Papal hierarchy P 
Yet this, mutatis mutandis, is just what the Commissioners 
recommend as a satisfactory and statesmanlike mode of dealing 
with the Irish State Church. Their report is an affront alike 
to common justice and to common sense. And it is worthy of 


note that, prejudiced as they are in favour of the in- 
Justice, they cannot conceal from themselves thet te Otbleph 


is over-bishoped, for they propose to reduce the number of th 
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Irish Protestant bench from twelve to eight—just as if the 
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were eight Protestant bishops or eighty, provided that the cost 
of their maintenance were defrayed by those who need their 
ministrations, and not by the nation at large. 

The report supplies no reason—indeed it is impossible that 
it should—for preserving the existence of that social and 
political malefactor, the Irish State Church. It is, of course, 
drawn up in lofty disregard of the fact that any popular wrong 
is inflicted by that institution. When not only the aggrieved 
people, but the friends of civil justice and religious equality in 
this country, demand that the alien Establishment be swept 
from the face of the earth, the Qommissioners reply that the 
Lord Primate’s income must be reduced to £6,000 per annum, 
and that other changes must be made in the division of the 
revenues among the clergy. Such a worthless document as the 

. report would be too absurd for notice if it did not possess some 
importance as being part of the machinery with which 
attempts will be made to influence electoral action in England. 
It will be said that the report recommends such a thorough 
reform in the Irish State Church as will deprive its assailants 
of all right to consider it a grievance; and this, although the 
so-called reforms are purely internal, and do not so much as 
pretend to mitigate in the slightest degree the grinding pres- 
sure of the Establishment on the enormous majority of 
Trishmen who do not belong to it. Such tactics will be quite 
in keeping with Mr. Disraeli’s bold attempt in the Queen’s 
Speech to canvass support at the coming election for the 
doomed Establishment. Mr. Disraeli’s whole political manage- 
ment is a grand sensation drama, in which startling effects 
and dexterous manoeuvres keep the audience on the stretch of 
perpetual astonishment. But that the same politician who in 
1844 pronounced the alien Church to be an Irish grievance of 
which the proper remedy was revolution, should, at the 
end of the recent session, try to commit the sovereign to 
the support of that grievance, and to play off the Crown 
against justice to Ireland—this is a feat of unconstitutional 
hardihood which throws into shade the previous exploits of 
the performer. And Mr, Disraeli’s allies will doubtless assure 
the constituencies that the reforms suggested by the report will 
effectually increase to the Irish people that “ religious freedom,” 
which, we are assured by her Majesty’s Speech, is already 
secured to all her Majesty’s subjects; and which “ freedom ” 
in Ireland includes the glorious privilege of paying £700,000 
sterling per annum for the support of a Church which the 
overwhelming mass of the payers repudiate. Permit me, sir, 
to warn the electors of Great Britain not to be led astray by any 
false issues with which clever candidates may attempt to divert 
their minds from the real question they will have to decide. 
I exhort them to remember that the Irish do not ask that a 
curate of the English Church in Ireland should have a larger 
salary, or a bishop or a dean a smaller one. They demand 
that the whole gigantic nuisance should be swept away; as 
mach regard being had to vested interests as can consist with 
eventual disendowment. 

Mr. Gladstone never said anything more true than when he 
told the people of St. Helen’s that the House of Lords felt 
they would best consult their own dignity by yielding to the 
ascertained wishes of the country. They have, during the 
past session, acted an obstructive part, and this is neither sur- 
prising nor discouraging. It is not surprising when we reflect 
on the sensitive prejudices of a body of men who possess an 
enormous amount of Church patronage. It is not discouraging, 
when we reflect that in all great popular acquisitions, Catholic 
emancipation, Reform, repeal of the Corn-laws, the action of 
the Upper House has been always to resist so long as resistance 
was practicable; and to yield when the pressure of external 
agitation rendered concession inevitable. So it will be now. 

I may also add that, if the Lords, by their votes, have retarded 
disendowment, the debates in their House havé been eminently 
serviceable to the good cause, not merely from the ability and 
earnestness displayed by its advocates, but from the total 
failure of the ablest friends of the State Church to make out a 
plausible case. When men of the acknowledged ability of the 
Earl of Derby, Lord Cairns, and the Bishop of Oxford can 
find nothing better to advance in behalf of their client than 
the old, stale fallacies, a thousand times refuted, the cause 
must be unsusceptible of any rational defence. It is true that 
some novelties were attempted—for instance, Lord Derby in- 
formed the House that if the Protestant clergy were disendowed, 
the Roman Catholics would suffer by the change; a statement 
which assuredly needs no refutation. The Bishop of Oxford 
also ventured on a novelty; he referred to the attack by the 
lunatic O'Farrell on one of the Queen’s sons, and demanded, 

with oratorical vehemence, whether tbe Irish State Church was 
to be disendowed in order to conciliate assassins? The case of 
the Establishment must be argumentatively hopeless when 





men of ability are reduced to utter such nonsense in its defence. 
On a recent Orange anniversary in Ireland, an Orangeman 
named Baird fired out of his window at one Hughes, a Catholic, 
and killed him. If any of our voluntaries took a hint from 
the Bishop of Oxford, they might demand with dramatic indig- 
nation whether the Irish State Church was to be upheld in 
order to conciliate assassins P And in truth such a question 
would be a few shades less absurd than the Bishop’s, seeing that 
the truculent Orange faction in the north of Ireland have done 
their utmost to identify the State Church with Orangeism by 
flaunting their banners on its steeples, by fierce anniversary 
sermons, and by mixing the theological element in their party 
manifestos. Lord Cairns drew a harrowing picture of the 
sufferings of expectant parsons whose hopes of preferment would 
be baulked by disendowment ; just as if they needed exceptional 
support on the plunder of the Irish Catholics; or as if the boasted 
piety and zeal of their flocks were incompetent to provide for their 
sustenance as well as the Catholics, Baptists, Independents, 
and all other unendowed communities provide for their re- 
spective pastors! Lord Cairns threw the old and threadbare 
arguments of his party into eloquent and vigorous language. 
His speech was the speech of a great lawyer and orator, con- 
demned to defend an indefensible cause; but neither he, nor 
any other noble lord on the same side, was able to demonstrate 
that the endowment of the Church of one-eighth of the people 
with the national endowments of the whole was, or could be, 
anything else than a monstrous iniquity, and a just source of 
popular resentment. There are some special circumstances 
pleaded by his lordship as well as by others in behalf of the 
Establishment, which seem to me to tell quite the other way, 
and to aggravate—if indeed anything can aggravate—the 
grievance. He says that if you begin to disendow in Ireland, 
you cannot, to be consistent, stop short there; but you must 
also disendow in Wales, where the members of the State 
Church are in a small minority as compared with the Dis- 
senters. According to this reasoning, the Irish must submit 
to the evils of an alien Establishment. Why? Because 
Anglican parsons in Wales have been such lazy, good-for- 
nothing shepherds, that their flocks have got tired of them, 
and have wandered away into the pastures of Dissent! Who 
but a State-Church defender would have hit off the idea of 
condemning the Irish to a perpetual doom of ecclesiastical 
bondage and injustice because Welsh parsons were such worth- 
less drones that their flocks deserted them in search of spiritual 
food elsewhere? Is it possible—I ask it with all seriousness— 
that such nonsense can impose on Lord Cairns? I do not 
think it will impose on the constituencies. 

Every attempt to identify the Irish and English State 
Churches is injurious to both. Hach, Heaven knows, has sins 
enough to answer for, without superadding the offences of its 
neighbour to its own. Assuredly the English Establishment 
can only be weakened by making common cause with such a 
scandal to Christendom as its Irish sister. On the other hand, 
let me ask the better and more conscientious members of the 
Irish State Church whether they can morally gain anything 
by identification with a Church of which one of its most de- 
voted and enthusiastic sons, the Earl of Shaftesbury, speaks 
in the following terms P 

“There can,” said his lordship, at a meeting of the Church 
Pastoral Aid Society, held in London, May 7th, 1868, “be no 
doubt that the Church of England is in a state of the greatest 
peril. She is in danger of crumbling into dust, and that not 
through the vigour of external attacks, but through the cor- 
ruption of her internal condition..... At this moment, so 
great is the uncertainty which has arisen, that a vast mass of 
the laity—at all events, a very large proportion of them—are 
indifferent with regard to the Church, one way or the other, and 
whether it be Neology or Ritualism that prevails in parti- 
cular localities; their only desire is to get rid of the thing 
altogether. T venture to say that thousands and tens of 
thousands of persons in this country, who, a few years ago, 
would have hazarded everything for the Church of England, 
or done anything in their power to serve her, would not now 
walk across this room to save her from the peril that surrounds 
her.” 

These words, sir, are not my own—they are the words of Lord 
Shaftesbury. They do not describe a Church with which the 
religious Irish Protestant should wish to connect himself. And 
it certainly is cool to compel the Irish Catholics to support an 
Establishment in their own country on the plea of its identifi- 
cation with a Church somewhere else—a Church which, Lord 
Cairns informs us, has lost its hold on Wales; and which, in 
England, according to Lord Shaftesbury, is crambling to 
pieces perforce of its internal corruption. . 

Yours, X. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


— 


LETTER-WRITERS AND AUTOBIOGRAPHERS.* 


Ir must be twenty years ago, or more, since Mr. Charles 
Knight issued his “ Half-hours with the Best Authors "—a 
most charming miscellany of selections from standard English 
writers, chosen with admirable taste and comprehensive know- 
ledge, and evincing throughout a genial and catholic apprecia- 
tion of whatever is excellent in our older and our more modern 
literature. The work has since become an established favourite, 
and it would be difficult to point to a set of volumes better 
calculated to give a young student an elementary conception of 
the riches of our tongue, or to incite him to original inquiry 
into the sources of so much wit, wisdom, tenderness, thought, 
humour, and fancy. Even to those who are not inclined to 
advance far into the literary field, or who have not the leisure 
for such explorations, works like the “ Half-hours” are highly 
serviceable; for itis better to know a little of the great authors 
of one’s country than to know nothing at all. And it is pro- 
bably by this class of readers that Mr. Knight's selections have 
been chiefly purchased. At any rage, the original work was 
so successful that at the close of 1866 Mr. Knight published a 
kind of supplementary volume devoted exclusively to letter- 
writers and autobiographers. It is the second series of this 
work that now lies before us. In the preface to the first 
series, the editor stated that the purport of his book was “ to 
supply brief memoirs, or characteristic traits, of many dis- 
tinguished persons, in connection with the records of their own 
thoughts and feelings, as preserved in Autobiographies, in 
Diaries, and in familiar Letters.” The same plan has been 
adopted in the present instalment, with a few trifling varia- 
tions. Taking the two volumes together, the result is an 
admirable summary of what may be called the personal 
literature of Great Britain. The book reflects in an ex- 
tremely interesting manner the inner thoughts of many 
of our leading minds, and reveals just those feelings and 
emotions which literary men do not commonly exhibit to 
the public, unless in the privileged pages of Autobiographies. 
The second series is perhaps hardly so attractive as the first, 
yet it contains some choice and suggestive matter. The opening 
chapter consists of extracts from the Paston Letters, the 
genuineness of which Mr. Knight is glad to find re-established 
after the sceptical suggestions of Mr. Herman Merivale— 
suggestions which that gentleman afterwards admitted had 
been suflicingly answered. The Pastons and their letters are 
great favourites with Mr. Knight, and he has here quoted from 
the quaint old correspondence several amusing passages ex- 
hibiting the proceedings of a gentleman of the fifteenth century 
in search of a wife. This is followed by some personal 
reminiscences of the editor himself, having reference to a wife- 
seeker of the early part of the present century, who appears to 
have been a very singular character. About the year 1801 or 
1802, Mr. Knight, then a boy of tender years living at 
Windsor, used often to see, coming out of one of the houses of 
the Alms Knights, early in the morning, an elderly man, who 
carefully locked the door after him, and proceeded towards the 
town. He walked on pattens, and was wrapped in a large 
cloak, under which he concealed “the farthing candles, the 
penny loaf, the ounce of butter, and, on rare occasions, the 
rasher of bacon,” which he required for his daily necessities, 
and which he purchased at a grocer’s shop in Castle-street 
This individual, broken in fortunes as he then was was 2 
baronet, anda man of what is called ancient family. In those 
de he B known as Sir John Dinely, but his real name was 
ere. He was the son of Captain Samuel Goodere, of the 
Royal navy, who in 1741 was hanged for the murder of his 
brother, Sir John Dinely Goodere. The murder was one of 
the most extraordinary on record. The captain hired a gang 
of eighteeen men to seize his brother as he was leaving th 
house of a gentleman at Bristol, where they had been lini . 
] . ng 
together. By these men, under the captain’s supervision, Sir 
John was dragged to the shore, put on board a boat, and 
carried to the captain’s ship, which was lying in the channel; 
and in the purser’s cabin, during the ensuing night the 
unhappy gentleman was deliberately murdered by his 
+ gw assisted, apparently, by two of the sailors. There 
been previous differences between the two broth 
but they had been seemingly removed at th the 
e house of the 
mutual friend where they had dined together. On the trial 
the captain contended that, so far from gaining anything 
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by his brother’s death, he should lose at least £40,000. The 
evidence, however, was so overwhelming that the captain was 
found guilty and executed. Considering the absence of motive, 
and the fact that the murder was commited in such a way that 
detection was almost inevitable, and escape scarcely possible, 
one is driven to the supposition that Captain Goodere was 
insane; and such is Mr. Knight's suggestion. The captain, 
indeed, alleged that his brother was a lunatic, for which reason 
he conveyed him on board his ship, to take better care of him 
(a strange method of doing 80, by the way); and it appears 
certain that there was mania in the family. Foote, the cele- 
brated wit and actor, was the maternal nephew of these two 
brothers, and inherited the estate of the murdered man, which 
he soon ran through by his extravagance. Curiously enough, 
the first literary effort of this eccentric genius (whose oddities 
seem to suggest that he himself was not entirely free from some 
kind of brain-twist) was the writing of a pamphlet in defence of 
his uncle, Captain Goodere, in connection with the act for 
which he suffered. This pamphlet cannot now be discovered 
anywhere, but it has been suggested that its design was simply 
to urge that the murder had been committed under the un- 
controllable impulse of insanity. The great object of the Sir 
John Dinely whom Mr. Knight knew seems to have been to 
effect a matrimonial alliance such-as would bring him riches 
sufficient to enable him to repurchase the large estates which 
had passed away from his hands. To this end he was con- 
stantly advertising for a wife, and at length went by the name 
of “ The Windsor Advertiser.” Mr. Knight quotes the follow- 
ing from the Reading Merewry of May 24, 1802 :— 


“«¢ Miss in her Teens.—Let not this sacred offer escape your eye. 
I now call all qualified ladies, marriageable, to chocolate at my house 
every day at your own hour.—With tears in my eyes, I must tell you 
that sound reason commands me to give you but one month’s notice 
before I part with my chance of an infant Baronet for ever: for you 
may readily hear that three widows and old maids, all aged above 
fifty, near my door, are now pulling caps for me. Pray, my young 
charmers, give me a fair hearing ; do not let your avaricious guardians 
unjastly fright you with a false account of a forfeiture, but let the 
great Sewel and Rivet’s opinions convince you to the contrary; and 
tbat I am now in legal possession of these estates.’ 

‘In one of his handbills he is more circumstantial as to the nature 
of his possessions. ‘ An eminent attorney here is lately returned from 
a view of my very superb gates before my capital house, built in the 
form of the Queen’s House. I have ordered him, or the next eminent 
attorney here, who can satisfy you of my possession in my estate, 
and every desirable particular concerning it, to make you the most 
liberal settlement you can desire, to the vast extent of three hundred 
thousand pounds.’”’ 


Of the manners of the poor old gentleman in his declining 
days, some interesting details are given :— 


* When I knew him in the last four years of his life, I had frequent 
opportunities of witnessing the glimmerings of a powerfal mind, 
however bewildered by a monomania. He was often assailed by the 
impertinence of idle youths, and sometimes of foolish men, not alto- 
gether belonging to the class of uneducated persons. I was always 
struck by his quickness of repartee, and by his ever-ready sarcasm. 
He could sting like a nettle when he was assailed by ridicule; but 
if positive rudeness were offered him, he would turn away with 
silent contempt, manifested with a haughtiness that few even of the 
most impudent were willing to encounter a second time. Did he 
learn this power of sarcasm, often ironical, but always cutting, in the 
companionship of his cousin, Samuel Foote?” 


Sir John never spoke of the terrible tragedy which had cast 
such a cloud over his life; but ‘he had many anecdotes to tell 
of personages with whom he had been associated before the 
time when he became a Poor Knight of Windsor. Of Samuel 
Foote he made frequent mention.” Mr. Knight does not know 
how he had been supported previous to his obtaining relief. 
Probably his cousin took care of him in his earlier years, for he 
seems to have been a mere child at the time of his father’s 
disgraceful end. He had some knowledge of physic, but whether 
he ever practised it is not known. The end of this strange 
being is thus related by Mr. Knight :— 


“On & morning of 1809 he was missing fi his accustomed 
place in St. George’s Chapel. After some Bee his locked door 
was broken open, and he was found dead. No previous signs of 
serious illness had been observed in him; but near his 


tered for many years. The dirt and disorder of that dwelling were 
— be surpassed by the dingiest abodes of pauperism. But 
7 one occupied room presented themselves which were 
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sheet of white psper over them, and then cover them with a 
board, upon which he stamped till some almost illegible characters 
were visible.” 


In connection with Foote, Mr. Knight quotes two letters 
which, in their way, are-gems. The first is from Foote’s 
mother to her son; the second from the son to the mother :— 


*** Dear Sam,—I am in prison’ for debt: come and assist your 
loving mother, ~ “*. Foors.’ 


* * Dear MorHEr,—So am I; which prevents his duty being paid to 
his loving mother by her affectionate son, “<¢Sam. Foore. 

**P.8. I have sent my attorney to assist you; in the mean time, 
let us hope for better days.’” 


Mr. Knight’s second chapter contains a liberal selection from 
the letters and autobiographical writings of Cowper, in the first 
portion of which we have the inexpressibly mournful and 
tragical account of the poet’s several attecks of madness, as 
related by himself, and in the second a selection from his general 
correspondence. The revelations of his mental condition which 
Cowper committed to paper at the request of his friends, can- 
not be read without producing a most painful effect on the 
mind; but they are not without a moral and a warning, of 
special value to the over-conscientious. Cowper may have had 
an hereditary predisposition to insanity ; but the attacks seem 
to have been provoked by gloomy and extravagant views in 
religion, themselves encouraged by the stimulating and fanatical 
preaching of a Mr. Newton, an evangelical clergyman of those 
days. The first outbreak of his dreadful malady, however, 
took place before his knowledge of Mr. Newton; but his 
insanity always had a religious character, and it cannot be 
doubted that the excitement to which he was constantly sub- 
jected in association with his clerical friend was highly 
prejudicial to him. From Cowper we proceed to the Auto- 
biography of Arthur Wilson, an obscure writer of the first half 
of the seventeenth century, from whom some amusing extracts 
are culled. The following chapter consists of selections from the 
“ Annals of Ballitore,” published in the “ Leadbeater Papers ”— 
a work highly praised by Mrs. Trench, mother of the present 
Archbishop of Dublin. Ballitore was a Quaker colony, of 
English origin, in a valley situated on the highroad from 
Dublin to Cork. Richard Shackleton, one of the principal 
men of this colony, was a correspondent of Edmund Barke, 
and several of their letters are here reproduced. A great deal of 
very entertaining matter, throwing a light on the politics and 
social manners of the days of Charles I., has been dug by Mr. 
Knight out of the letters of the Rev. George Garrard, in 
London, to Sir Thomas Wentworth, afterwards Lord Strafford, 
when Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. These letters being “ buried 
amidst a vast collection of public despatches contained in two 
bulky folios of the life of Lord Strafford,” Mr. Knight has done 
the general reader a service in bringing some of them into the 
light of day. Subsequent chapters contain letters or auto- 
biographical writings of Edward Gibbon, Thomas de Quincy, 
“ Junius”? and Woodfall, Hannah More, the writers of ‘“* The 
Percy Correspondence,” Robert Southey, “ Christopher North ” 
and John Wilson, George Canning, and others. The letters of 
Southey and Canning are now for the first time published. 
Those of the former are addressed to a Charles Biddlecombe, 
of Burton, near Christchurch, Hampshire. They were written 
when Southey was young, and enthusiastic, and liberal in 
politics. In one of them (dated December 24, 1797), he says : 
—‘ Warner got himself into a scrape at Bath by a foolish 
and false assertion from the pulpit respecting the death of 
poor Mary Godwin ”—the first wife of William Godwin, better 
known as the celebrated Mary Wollstonecraft. In a letter a 
few days later, Southey says :—“ What Warner asserted in his 
sermon was, that Mary Godwin, though a woman of such great 
and acknowledged talents, died in great agony of mind because 
she doubted the truth of Christianity. It was false. What 
her opinions on religion were I know not, farther than that all 
her books express her full belief in a future state. But I know 
from Carlisle, who was with her the last four days and nights of 
her illness, that no woman ever left this world with more dignified 
composure.” We suppose the Carlisle here alluded to is the same 
who was afterwards a good deal in the general eye as a publisher 
in Fleet-street of free-thinking works. The Rev. Mr. Warner 
afterwards acknowledged that he was mistaken in what he had 
said of Mrs. Godwin’s last moments. The following extracts 
from letters of Southey’s, bearing date January and March, 1800, 
are noteworthy :— 


“*The French displease me more than anything else in the 
world, except our own cursed and stupid and ruinous and rascally 
ministers. Bonaparte’s letter was open and manly, and as polite as 
policy could require, or court urbanity dictate. The answer was a 
confused jamble of 1 insults and contradictory assertions. 


The two letters were sad as might have been expected from the two 














writers. I expect nothing from Governments. The amelioration of 
mankind must be the work of individuals,—of this I am convinced, 
and the conviction is a consolation and a stimulas. .. . « 

*** France improves, and Bonaparte is using his ill-gotten power 
with unequalled wisdom and mildnees and magnanimity. This is a 
great man! perhaps only second to Alexander in extent of views 
and promptness of action. Alas for Eagland! and what will become 
of us should the Prince of Wales die? An infant Queen, a long 
minority—with the Queen for Regent and Pitt for our perpetual 
Minister! and all the loyalties that would rally round the infant, and 
rivet our chains. God forbid that the Prince of Wales shou!d die. I 
hope Lisbon will restore him.’ ” 


The original letters of Canning are written to the Rev. Mr. 
Richman, for some years Master of the Grammar School at 
Dorchester. The most interesting passage is that in which the 
rising statesman defends himself for entering Parliament as a 
Tory after having long associated with the leading Whigs of 
the day. The date of this letter is August 8th, 1793 :— 


*** You will probably have seen by the newspapers that I am come 
into Parliament: and I dare flatter myself that you will not have 
seen it without some solicitude to know the manner, the views, and 
the principles which mark my entrance into public life. I have 
collected, as I think, enough of your political sentiments from your 
former letters, to feel pretty much assured of your hearing with some 
degree of satisfaction that I owe my seat to the friendship of Mr. 
Pitt ; and that mg public feelings and opinions go to the support of 
the present Administration. I shall not think it extraordinary if you 
are somewhat surprised at this declaration: because I do not think it 
improbable that you may, in common with very many persons, have 
conceived that my acquaintance with some of the principal characters 
of Opposition was something more than a mere personal familiarity, 
and amounted in fact to political attachment and obligation. In 
answer to this supposition, if you should have entertained it, I have 
only to say, “upon the word of an honest man, the fact is other- 
wise.” With different individuals, indeed, of Opposition I have been 
much in habits of intimacy—with Mr. Sheridan, particularly, my 
friendship is from my childhood, and as with a family friend—and 
that friendship will, I trust, be uninterrupted by politics. I am 
sure it shall not be my fault if it be otherwise. But neither to 
him nor to any person else have I ever considered myself, nor 
have they considered me, as tied and bound by the smallest obliga- 
tion, personal or political, that should govern my public sentiments 
or fetter my free choice of my party. I have always felt, and have now 
asserted myself, as perfectly at liberty to think, choose, and act for 
myself; and that thought, choice, and action has been directed 
according to my own judgment and my own conscience.’ ” 


In reading Mr. Knight’s charming volume, one is chiefly 
surprised at the large amount of highly-wrought literary matter 
which men produced in former times in the shape of private 
correspondence. Letter-writing is now almost an extinct art. 
In these days of hurry and excessive work, we have no time 
for it, and with our all-embracing newspapers we have hardly 
the need. But it was a very delightful art, betokening a 
certain graciousness in the social relationships which we now 
miss; and we thank Mr. Knight for bringing together so 
many admirable specimens in the work we have been just 
considering. 








THE DIVINITY OF OUR LORD AND SAVIOUR 
JESUS CHRIST.* 


Mr. Lippon has for some time been known as a most 
eloquent and attractive preacher. In the University of Oxford 
he has long held a conspicuous place as a theological leader, 
and one of the most vigorous opponents of academical liberal- 
ism. Until the year 1866, however, when the sudden illness of 
the Bampton lecturer designate caused the vacant post to be 
offered to him, Mr. Liddon had scarcely appeared at all in the 
field of literature. If the set of lectures which he delivered on 
that occasion be regarded as a coup d’essai, it must be said 
that they indicate a fulness of thought, a range of learning, a 
width of grasp, and a power of expression which entitle their 
author to take his place at once among the best theological 
writers of the day. Not only did a varied and critical audience 
listen Sunday after Sunday with the most unusual interest to 
the several lectures, most of which occupied one hour and a 
half in the delivery, but within a short period after their pub- 
lication the first edition was exhausted, and we congratulate 
the author.on the appearance of the second, which, for the 
small sum of five shillings, puts within the reach of limited 
purses a very solid contribution to the theological literature of 
the age. The Bampton foundation would have been justified 
by its results had it produced only the treatises of the last 
twenty years, including those of Messrs. Wilson, Mansel, 
Mozley, and Liddon. : : 

Our author had the discernment to choose the right subject 
at the right time. Since 1835, the year in which Strauss’s 





* The Divinity of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, the Lectures 
for 1866. By cury Parry Liddon M.A, Zoone Onsiah ee Chureh. Second 
Edition. London, , and Cambridge: Rivingtons. ae 
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‘Leben Jesu” was published, the doctrine of the divinity of 
Christ has been the centre-point of controversy in Teutonic 
Christendom, while within the last few years the publication 
of M. Renan’s work, followed by “ Ecce Homo,” has brought 
the question before Englishmen in a more palpable and popular 
form than could ever have been the case, so long as its discus- 
sion was confined to the dull though deep erudition of the critics 
and theologians of Germany. Once handled as the question 
has been, it cannot now be easily dropped or postponed; and it 
requires small foresight to perceive that, in the next generation 
or two, all minor theological problems will gradually merge 
themselves in this. From the days of the apostles, it may be 
said, the orthodox belief on the subject has never been without 
opponents of a powerful kind. Tt has always been felt in the 
Church that the true power and main drift of Christianity are 
bound up with the acceptance of the Nicene teaching on the 
point. Yet so far is the belief of many even educated Church- 
men upon this head from being fixed on any sure basis, that so 
careful a measurer of his words as the Bishop of London ven- 
tured the other day to predict that Unitarianism would, before 
long, become the creed of a disestablished Church in England. 
Hence, we regard Mr. Liddon’s choice of subject as peculiarly 
opportune; while his general mode of treatment is discreetly 
adjusted to the limits necessarily imposed upon a Bampton 
lecturer. He keeps faithfully before him the particular phase 
of opinion to which his arguments are in the main addressed 
—the phase represented by that large number of our country- 
men who combine the highest admiration of the beauty 
and perfection of Christ’s humanity with the loosest possible 
adherence to any belief in His divinity. Accepting the 
Gospel narrative in the main, the religious-liberal school are 
disposed to pass very lightly over such passages as are distin- 
guished by a dogmatic, as contrasted with an ethical character, 
while their usual sympathy with the scientific and critical 
tendencies of the day inclines them to divest their belief of all 
incumbrances in the form of mystery and miracle. The illogical 
position of such “ semi-fidels ” (if we may be allowed the term) 
is too patent to escape the somewhat merciless reasoning of the 
consistent High Church dogmatist. With a kindlier apprecia- 
tion of their motives and temper than we should have expected 
from such a bitter foe of Latitudinarians, Mr. Liddon does not 
scruple at the same time to maintain that their belief is simply 
a more or less disguised Socinianism, which, when ultimately 
pressed, they will find themselves compelled to avow. His main 
thesis is, that the Christ of dogma is also the Christ of history ; 
that there is no antagonism between the doctrine of our Lord’s 
divinity and the history of His human manifestation ; indeed, 
that the latter can only be fully understood and explained by 
the former. By far the ablest chapter of the whole work is 
the fourth—on our Lord’s Divinity as witnessed by His Con- 
sciousness—an argument suggested, as the author tells us in 
his preface, by the famous section of Mr. F. W. Newman’s 
“ Phases of Faith” upon the “ Moral Perfection of Jesus.” 
“ Christus, si non Deus, non bonus” is, we must acknowledge, 
a perilous alternative to place before wavering minds; but we 
cannot praise too highly either the force of argument or 
delicacy of touch with which the main propositions of this 
admirable chapter are worked out. Christ’s complete silence 
as to any defect in His own character, His intense and almost 
defiant authoritativeness, His extraordinary and ever-increasing 
self-assertion, His claim to a position, honour, belief, and worship 
inexplicable on the humanitarian theory, are here put forward 
with great vividness by Mr. Liddon as proofs of His divine 
ys os We subjoin our author’s conclusion in his own fearless 
words :— 


“‘Thus our Lord’s human glory fades before our eyes when we 
attempt to conceive of it apart from the truth of His divinity. He is 
only perfect as Man, because He is truly Ged. If He is not God, He 
is not a hamble or an unselfish man. Nay, He is not even sincere ; 
unless, indeed, we have recourse to a supposition upon which the most 
desperate of His modern opponents have not yet ventured, and say with 
His jealous kinsmen in the early days of His mixistry, that He was 
beside Himself. Certainly it would seem that there must have been 

method in a madness which could command the adoration of 
the civilized world; nor would any such supposition be seriously 
entertained by those who know under what conditions the very lowest 
forms of moral influence are at all possible. The choice really lies 
between the h of conscious and culpable insincerity, and the 
oe son Jesus speaks literal truth, and must be taken at His word ” 


Whether Mr. Liddon’s dilemma be a sound one or not—still 
more, whether in matters of sacred teaching and mysterious 
import it be wise by such a line of argument to widen the 
gulf between those who had found, amid varying shades of 
belief, sufficient ground-work for co-operation and sympathy, 
we will not do him the injustice of discussing within our limited 
space. It may be seen, that he is not himself insensible to the 














possible dangers of his tyrannous logic. But after all watts 
defence lies in his extreme sincerity, in the courage and de- 
cisiveness of his own convictions, while he sees around him a 
tendency to play fast and loose with all high beliefs, or to 
repose in a haziness of inactive assent that dislikes above every- 
thing to be pushed to legitimate, while unacceptable, con- 
sequences. At the same time, we should have been glad if 
Mr, Liddon had not attempted quite as often as he does to 
force upon others those views and interpretations of passages 
of Scripture that are characteristic of his theological school 
by making them appear integral portions of his main argu- 
ment; ¢. g., we do not see for ourselves how our Lord’s miracle 
of restoring speech and hearing to the deaf and dumb Lge 
“ only receives its full meaning by being placed in the light of 
the Sacrament of Baptism;” nor, in the teeth of half the 
ablest commentators since the days of Origen and Basil, is it 
quite fair to maintain that the sixth chapter of St. John is 
only significant from the sacramental point of view ; neither 
again can it be truly argued that, apart from the doctrine of 
Christ’s mystic’union with his disciples, Christianity possesses 
no effectual power to promote the virtue of purity in the world, 
Even if we agreed with the lecturer on these and similar points, 
we should not the less deprecate their being made portions of 
an argument which it is desirable should be accepted by the 
largest possible number of Christians; the hyper-sacramentalism, 
and one or two similar traits (such as the occasional forcing of 
terms like Adyoc), in Mr. Liddon’s teaching are calculated to 
introduce a few weak links into what is, on the whole, a very 
powerful chain. ' 

We must say a few words, in conclusion, commendatory of 
the foot-notes, which contain, in many cases, an almost ex- 
haustive summary of references and quotations on the points 
in question. Mr. Liddon is a careful scholar as well as @ 
learned theologian; we have noticed one or two bits of very 
delicate criticism, to all appearances his own, inserted among 
the numerous passages adduced from the New Testament ; and 
whenever any controverted point touching the readings of MSS. 
occurs, we have never found an instance of the author’s doc- 
trinal zeal interfering with his critical judgment and scholarlike 
research. In a word, we admire this work of Mr. Liddon’s as 
it is; we should admire it a great deal more if, divested of the 
form of lectures, with some of the present chapters abridged, 
and new ones added supplying important parts of the subject 
which were necessarily omitted, or only suggested by the 
University preacher, the Bampton Lectures of 1866 were to 
be transformed by their able author into a complete and 
purely argumentative treatise on the chief theological problem 
of our day. 








CLARISSA.* 


Tue best advice we can give to any one who is about to 
start for Ryde, or Etretat, or Thun, and whose good fortune 
it is not to have read “ Clarissa,” is to add Richardson’s 
novel to his or her ordinary luggage. We owe much to Mr. 
Dallas for his happy notion of unearthing a treasure, the very 
existence of which, we may venture to say, was unknown to 
the majority of ordinary novel-readers; and, further, for the 
skill with which he has excised portions of Richardson’s prolix 
narrative without injuring the symmetry of the tale. The 
task of condensation is always a dangerous one; and, had not 
Mr. Dallas elsewhere given evidence of an extreme critical 
sensitiveness which offered a guarantee for his discretion and 
sound judgment, we should have been inclined to deprecate an 
effort to meddle with the work of even so verbose a writer as 
Richardson. As itis, one might almost wish that Mr. Dallas, 
once resolved upon the experiment, had cut out a little more. 
In the third volume, especially, when the tragic climax of the 
story is already visible, and one becomes impatient of any other 
utterances but those of Clarissa herself, which it is almost 
impossible to imagine that a man wrote, there occur endless 
repetitions and letters from people about whom the reader 
cannot be expected to care a straw. The charm of vraisemblance 
running through the whole of the incidents and descriptions 
is indeed so delicious, that we can have no great opiuion of the 
literary sympathies of the man who could not read through a. 
dozen volumes of such writing, with a pleasure and an interest 
not derivable at all from the plot of the story ; but asthe con- 
densed “ Clarissa ” is offered, we presume, to the modern novel- 
reader, who has no literary sympathies to speak of, and 
but little liking for any sort of book which does not deal 
with bigamy, one becomes almost anxious that Richardson’s 





* Clarissa. A Novel. Samuel Richardson. Edi 
of “ The Gay Science.” hry Tinsley Brothers.” © 5: Dalles, Anthos 
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tender heroine should be*put in the most attractive dress, and 
treated well by the people among whom she ventures to make 
a new appearance. And if Richardson were alive now, what 
would he think of the strange heroes and heroines among whom 
his dainty English girl seeks a place? One might almost 
imagine a guilty stir in Mudie’s shelves when the poisoners, 
and bigamists, and superhuman plotters of the ranged modern 
novels find themselves approached by this pure and tender 
woman, who has nothing to recommend her but the saddest 
story that was ever put down on paper. She is so very unlike 
them! She has no red hair, and green eyes, with a passion for 
talking esthetic adultery borrowed from French romances. She 
has never studied chemistry, and cannot, at a moment’s notice, 
produce the packet of strychnine with which to poison the man 
who has refused, half-frightened, her love advances. She has 
never shoved anybody down a well. She has never married 
one man, let alone six or seven. She never hisses through her 
teeth while she speaks, or tears her hair out in handfuls (upon 
what principle, might one ask, do the heroines of modern novels 
arrange their back hair?), or strikes terror into the hearts of 
her enemy by snapping fire with her eyelids. She is perhaps 
the most thoroughly human heroine who ever figured in a 
romance; and when once the reader has become acquainted 
with her, and heard her story, the remembrance of her remains 
with him, like that subtle human presence which tells us of a 
buried friend. 

It is too late in the day to think of criticising Richardson’s 
“Clarissa ;” that has been done too often and too well. It would 
seem, indeed, that it was appointed unto all living to be re- 
viewed; and that Richardson, having in a measure escaped 
when in life, must run the gauntlet now. And yet one shrinks 
from writing a few hasty lines on a book which has engaged 
the attention and pens of some of the greatest men who have 
lived since Richardson’s time. There are one or two points of 
interest suggested by the present edition, however, which we 
may briefly mention. One of these is the singular alteration 
in what may be called love terminology, which has taken 
place since “Clarissa” was written. Nothing can speak more 
highly for the story than the fact that it impresses its intense 
reality upon one in those very passages the phraseology of 
which seems to us now stilted, artificial, and absurd. What 
modern. novelist could make us believe that a man had a 
genuine passion for a woman whom he called his “ charmer,” 
or that her friend really felt any admiration for her when he 
was always calling her “ the most exalted of her sex,” “ that 
incomparable angel,” “the worthiest woman in the world” ? 
We have got out of the time in which a man was naturally 
moved to cry, “By heavens, let me perish if ever I plant in 
that bosom a thorn;” and it ‘is only a work of genius 
which can reveal to us the old, intense, human passions under- 
lying these now effete symbols and phrases. “ Let me worship 
an angel,” cries Lovelace to Clarissa, “no woman. Forgive me 
dearest creature. Creature if you be, forgive me! Who is 
equal to my Clarissa?” Doubtless no one in those days 
actually spoke so, as lovers do not in these days address each 
other in the rounded periods of modern romances; but the 
common talk must have been then, as it is now, an approxima- 
tion to the talk of letters or books. The realistic Fielding 
makes his heroes talk in the same fashion. “I have resolved, 
madam,” writes Tom Jones, “ to obey your commands in flying 
for ever from your dear, your lovely sight. Cruel, indeed, 
those commands are; but it is a cruelty which proceeds from 
fortune, not from my Sophia.” We cannot imagine, however, 
that people did actually adorn their conversation and letters 
with such obviously pointed morals as Richardson delights to 
introduce. “ Few young persons,” writes Clarissa to her most 
intimate friend, “‘ have been able to give more convincing proofs 
than myself, how little true happiness lies in the enjoyment of 
our own wishes.” Perhaps Richardson, with a bookseller’s 
instinct, knew that there were people who preferred to have the 
moral of a story or character extracted and crystallized into a 
sugary Tupperism, and intentionally scattered such plums up 
and down his pages. 

In his introduction, Mr. Dallas calls attention to the great 
popularity which “Clarissa” has always enjoyed in France, 
and points out that even there, where it has been called the 
first romance in the world, Richardson’s prolixity has neces- 
sitated excision. “Some critics, indeed,” says Mr. Dallas 
“(the elder Disraeli and Lord Jeffrey among them), make bold 
to say that prolixity was of the essence of his art, and that 
we have no right to quarrel with it unless we mean to quarrel 
with the novelist altogether, and to have none of him. Prac- 
tically, also, the great mass of English readers have taken the 
same view, and have quarrelled with him out and out. French 
critics have thought differently; and here ic one great cause 











of the superior regard in which the French hold Richardson. 
It has been held in France that the prolixity of which all 
readers in all countries complain is not essential to the author’s 
idea; and accordingly the French translators made no scruple 
about the excision of much irrelevant detail from his narrative. 
The version of “Clarissa” by the Abbé Prevost, which made 
the reputation of Richardson in France, and sent the French 
into the wildest raptures at the mention of his name, was, in 
fact, an abridgment. We read in the pages of Jules Janin 
how Diderot glorified the work in the Café Procope, how 
a whole month its author was exalted above Voltaire, how the 
Encyclopedia was neglected for it, how Crébillon paled 
before it, how Dorat wept in despair, and how the “ reigning 
mistress trembled for her empire because she had seen it on the 
King’s table.” Rousseau undertook further to abridge 
“Clarissa,” but failed to carry out his intention. Since then, 
however, it has been abridged by other hands; and now, for 
the first time, the experiment has been tried in England. We 
have every reason to anticipate that Mr. Dallas’s efforts to 
popularize Richardson’s masterpiece will be rewarded with 
success. Whatever objection may be taken to the practice of 
“ preparing ” editions of standard works for popular use—that 
is to say, emasculating Montaigne, and Shakespeare, and 
Byron in order to suit the notion that a book for one member 
of a family ought to be a book for.all the members of a family, 
Mr. Dallas may claim condonation in the present instance. on 
several grounds. It has not been his endeavour to cut out of 
the book “ immoral” passages, simply for the reason that they 
were not to be found in it; while the excisions he has made 
will probably turn a neglected and forgotten work of genius 
into a household friend. It is an experiment which could not 
safely be tried upon almost any other work of similar value ; 
but in the present instance we are convinced that the altera- 
tions are for the better, and that the most touching story in 
the English language is now likely to become as popular as it 
ought to be. 








IRISH MEMORIALS.* 


Tene has not been that readiness amongst Englishmen to 
examine the past history of Ireland which might have been 
expected, seeing how closely it is connected with our own, and 
how essential a knowledge of it must be to guide us in the 
problem—how to govern the sister country. At first sight it is 
not easy to explain this. There must have been something to 
account for the difficulty of attaching the Irish people to our 
rule besides the mere fact of conquest. 

The conquest of England did not prevent the Saxons and 
Normans from becoming one people, and it is simply incredible 
that forcible establishment of Englishmen in the sister country 
should have been so resented as to survive the lapse of seven 
centuries. But even to this day Ireland is the English states- 
man’s difficulty, and it is only of late we are beginning to 
acknowledge the reason. Yet there must have been men 
who did not share the general ignorance of Irish history, 
who could have told us, had they chosen to do so, that it 
was an error to suppose that there was something inera- 
dicably unfavourable, unthrifty, unimprovable in the Irish 
character, and that any other people who had been 
governed as the Irish would have shown the same hatred of 
their rulers, the same determination to resent injustice by 
permanent disaffection. We have listened of late to many 
eloquent denunciations of the Irish Church, and unless we very 
much mistake the signs of the times, the doom of that miserable 
failure will shortly be proclaimed by the most largely repre- 
sentative House of Commons which has ever been called 
together. But there is still a considerable body of men—a 
large majority of the House of Lords, for example—who cling 
to its preservation, and who will fight for it to the last. Yet, 
if anything is true with regard to Ireland, it is that this 
Church has, for three centuries, been her bane, and that it is 
mainly due to the means taken first to establish it, and then 
to force the people into its communion, that there is in Ireland 
even at this day, and after all the enlightened and liberal 
legislation of the last forty years, the strong anti-Mnglish 
feeling of which the Fenian risings have given proof. The 
truth is that the history of Ireland is not a political history, 
but a religious one. It relates her struggles and her sufferings 
to retain her faith against the most determined and merciless 
attempt that was ever made by one nation to convert another 
to her own way of thinking by fire and sword, by imprison- 





* Memorials of Those who Suffered for the Catholic Faith in Ireland in the 16th, 
17th, and 18th Centurie-, Collected and Edired from the Original Authorities by _ 
Myles O' Reilly, B.A., LL.D. London: Barns, Oates, & Co, ? 
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ment, torture, and death. Here is the key to Irish disaffec- 
tion, its simple and sufficient explanation :—“ The sixteenth 
century,” writes Mr. O'Reilly, “ saw in Ireland the commence- 
ment of a persecution which, gradually increasing 1n intensity, 
culminated in the middle of the seventeenth in what was 
probably the most exterminating attack ever endured by a 
Christian Church. The fanatical followers of Mahomet, in the 
seventh century, propagated their faith by the sword ; but the 
hordes of Cromwell abandoned the attempt to make the Irish 
converts, and turned all their energies to blotting out Catho- 
licity in Ireland by the destruction of the Irish race ; the Irish 
were recognised as ineradicably Catholic, and were slain and 
banished to wildernesses where it was believed they must 
become extinct. Whilst this persecution was one mainly and 
essentially of Catholicity, it was embittered and prolonged by 
every other element which could exacerbate and increase its 
ferocity ; the differences of race, of conquest, of government, 
all added their elements of bitterness to intensify and prolong 
the strife.” Such a state of things enduring through three 
centuries must operate fatally against the absorption of the 
conquered by the conqueror. But it had the effect of fusing 
all Irish Catholics of the various races which had so long 








remained separated. ‘“ Norman and Celt, Palesman and ‘ mere 
Irish,’ forgot their differences in their common Catholicity ; _ 


the laws which had sought to exclude men of Irish descent 
from certain posts in the Church became obsolete when the 
honours of the Church were the passport to martyrdom, and 
so also the dislike of the Irish outside the Pale to seeing 


. +... Out of the furnace of persecution there arose a new 
nationality for Ireland, composed of Irish Catholics; whether 
of Irish, of English, or of Scotch descent, it has continued to 
our day, and we may hope will endure to the end. And it is 
a nationality of which we may well be proud, and which may 
console us for the sad deficiencies of our secular history.” 
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he inhabitants sheltered themselves within the church, 
eee en advanced, and, after soma delibaration, concluded on 
blowing up the building. For this purpose he laid a quantity of powder 
in an old subterraneous passage, which was open, and went under the 
church ; but, changing his resolation, he set fire to the steeple, and ag 
the garrison rushed out to avoid the flames they were slaughtered, 
After this he ordered the inhabitants of the church to be put to the 
sword, among whom many of the Carmelites fell a sacrifice. | He then 
plundered the building and defaced its principal ornaments. 7 
“ Thomas Wood, one of the Puritan officers engaged in the massacre, 
relates that a. multitude of the most defenceless inhabitants, comprising 
all the principal ladies in the city, were concealed in the orypts or 
vaults of the church; thither the bloodhounds tracked them, and not 
even to one was mercy shown. Lord Clarendon also records that 
during the five days, whilst the streets of Drogheda ran with blood, 
‘the whole army executed all manner of cruelty, and put every man 
that related to the garrison, and all the citizens who were Irish—man, 
woman, and child, to the sword;’ and Cromwell himself reckoned 
that less than thirty of the defenders were not massacred, and these, 
he adds, are in safe custody for the Barbadoes. 


Here was a massacre to which it would not be easy to 
find a parallel. But there are enough and to spare of 
proofs of the savage character of our reign in Ireland during 
the three centuries which Mr. O’Reilly’s book illustrates. No 
doubt other nations have acted with as great cruelty, none 
with greater—none, perhaps, with so long-endaring an 
animus—towards countries they have conquered. But that 
is not the point. We are weighing just now our relations 
to the sister country in the hope of pacifying Ireland by a 
policy the reverse of that iniquitous one which directed 


, our conduct for three centuries. Repulsive as the duty is, 
bishops of English descent appointed to sees in their country | 
gradually faded away before the heat of a common persecution. | 





By what means the fusion took place we gather the most | 


painful impressions from this book. The author has not 
undertaken to write a general ecclesiastical history of Ireland, 
but has proposed to himself “ the lesser work of collecting the 


biographies of those martyrs and confessors the tale of whose | 


eee op ar ones & portion Of the Church Bidtery of | ill-temper and a family curse, and how desirable it is to subdue 


the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries.” He has 
made this collection for the perusal of his fellow Catholics ; 
but it more nearly concerns us at the present time, and we 
should recommend every one to read it who wishes fully to 
understand to what extent religious persecution in Treland has 
been pushed. For example, Cromwell has enthusiastic 
admirers amongst Englishmen; but how can Irish Catholics 


do otherwise than detest his memory when they think of the | 


events which are recorded in the following passage :— 


“Cromwell landed on our shore in July, 1649, firmly resolved to 


acquire popularity amongst his fellow-Paritans by the extermination of | 
the Irish Papiste. On his arrival in Dablin he addressed bis soldiers, | 


and declared that no mercy should be shown to the Irish, and that 
they should ‘ be dealt with as the Canaanites in Joshua’s time.’ 


“ Drogheda was first attacked. It was defended by 3,000 good 
troops, commanded by Sir Arthur Ashton, a Catholic. Three times 
did they the assaults of their 10,000 besiegers. At length, seeing 
farther resistance useless, they surrendered on terms. Cromwell, 
writing to the Parliament, makes it a boast that, despite the promised 
quarter, he himself gave orders that all should be put to the sword; 
and, in his Paritanical cant, he styles that brutal massacre a righteous 
judgment of God upon the barbarous wreiches; a great mercy vouch. 
safed to us; a great thing, done, not by power or might, bat by the 
spirit of God. The slaughter of the inhabitants continued for five 
days, and the Puritan troops spared neither age nor sex, 80 much so 
that the Earl of Ormond, writing to the secretary of Charles II., to 
convey the intelligence of the loss of Drogheda, declares that ‘ Crom- 
well had exceeded himself, and anything he had ever heard of, in 
breach of faith and bloody inhumanity ;’ and the Parliamentarian 
General Ludlow speaks of it as an extraordinary severity. The church 
of 8. Peter, within the city, had been for centuries a place of popular 
devotion ; a little while before the siege the Catholics had reobtained 

ion of it, and dedicated 21 anew to the service of God, and the 

was once more celebrated there with ial pomp and 

- Thither many of the citizens now ad on Ay > Aone 

asylum, and, with the clergy, prayed around the altar; but the Pari- 

tans no sanctuary of religion. ‘In this very place,’ writes 

Cromwell, ‘ near one thousand of them were put to the sword. I 

believe all the friars were killed but two, the one of which was Father 

Peter Taaffe, brother to Lord Taaffe, whom the soldiers took the next 

day, and made an end of; the other was taken in the round tower: he 

confessed he was a friar, but that did not save him.’ We read ip 
Johnston’s ‘ History of Drogbeda’ :— 

“*Qaarter bad been promised to all those who should lay do 
their arms, but it was observed only until all resistance was at _ aod. 
Many, confiding in this promise, at once yielded themselves prisoners ; 
and the rest, unwilling to trust to the meroy of Cromwell, took 
shelter in the steeple of S. Peter's; at the same time the most 





we must therefore turn to the records of those times and learn 
from our injustice then how large and generous should be our 
measure of reparation now. ; 








WILD AS A HAWK.* 


Tux author of “ Wild as a Hawk” may perhaps convey a 
lesson which will be found difficult to apply to ordinary people 
and every-day life, but she, at all events, spares no sacrifice in 
the arrangement of those incidents by which she hopes to secure 
the amusement of her readers. The moral of the story points 
out the evil effects which follow upon a combination of female 


the one and get rid of the other. The first volume opens with 
a singular interview between two newly-married persons who 
had just before arrived in La Plata. Murray Keene, on his 
way out to La Plata, falls in love with a young lady whom he 
meets on board the vessel and marries her. For a short time 
the novelty and excitement of his new life had made him in- 
sensible to his wife’s coldness, but that lady had determined on 
a course which, in the interest of all newly-married couples, we 
trust is rare in the latter days of a honeymoon. Having got 
up a look of masculine determination, she soliloquizes thus :— 
“TJ will tell him the truth,” she said at last, ‘and if he does 
not send me away from him, I will leave him for ever and 
begin life again in freedom.” She consequently conveys to her 
husband the startling intelligence that she wants to get rid of 
him, “ that she is tired of him, tired of being his wife, and that 
she wishes she had never married him.” It never occurs to 
Murray Keene, on hearing this strange declaration, to see 
whether his wife is not insane or intoxicated, a course which, 
by the way, would at the same time have saved him a world of 
trouble at the cost of totally upsetting the plot of the novel; 
but he simply asks for explanations. He then learns that his 
wife had loved, loved desperately, that she was loved again she 
was sure she was, and just before she left home she had learnt 
that her lover had been married six months, and that the day 
she married Murray Keene she loved her lover more madly than 
ever. She then goes on to explain that the object of her 
devoted attachment was Cuthbert Durnford, of the Mote, that 
her brother was a Durnford, and Cuthbert her cousin, and that 
she was Margorie Durnford. Murray, upon being put in pos- 
session of these facts, points out to his wife that, even supposing 
“he would yield her up, it would be utterly unsafe for her 
to attempt to reach the coast at present,” and urges her 
to stay with him that he might win her love as a 
stranger. “TI will never claim it from you; let us begin 
life again, and try to forget the past.” This remarkable 
amicability utterly fails to effect its object. Mrs. Keene. 
broke from her husband, “ her eyes flashing and her chest 
heaving with unconquerable anger;” she again protested her 
love for Cuthbert Durnford’ and her hatred of himself, and 
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wife he is seized by a band of insurgent Guachos, by whom 
he is carried off into the forest; and Margorie, after leaping 
out of a window, rushes off to an Indian hut, and then sinks 
down in the exhausted condition suitable to the occasion. We 
now leave La Plata for England, where we meet with another 
Margorie Durnford, who possesses a disposition closely re- 


sembling that of Mrs. Murray Keene, but who, notwithstand- | 


ing innumerable imperfections, displays it in a more reasonable 
manner. This young lady is the daughter of the Mr. Cuthbert 
Durnford of the Mote, whose early love-making had such a 
disastrous influence upon the married life of Murray Keene. 
Margorie, who combines with abrupt manners an inquiring mind, 
learns the particulars of the curse which hung over the Durnford 
family. One of those old nurses, without whose aid family tradi- 
tions would beimpossible, manages, with the helpof someof herown 
ancestry who possessed the necessary longevity, to trace events 


then rushes off. Just as Murray has started in pursuit of his | 





| 


at last enters upon his rightful inheritance. The sketch we 
have given of the plot will disclose the improbable nature of 
many of the materials out of which it is corstructed. 








POLITICAL SKETCHES.* 


Tue late Count Ernst Miinster was a native of Westphalia, 
who, in the latter part of last century, entered the civil service 


| of Hanover, and in 1793 received an order from George III. 


| 


(owr George III., who, it will be recollected, was also King of 
Hanover) to accompany the Duke of Sussex to Italy. This 


_ introduced him to diplomacy, and in 1800 he was sent as 


back to one of the battles in the wars of the Pretender, in | 


which two brothers of the Durnford family had been engaged. | who suggested the English subsidies, and who helped to orga- 


One of those gentlemen acts the part of a traitor, sees his 
brother shot before his eyes without making the slightest effort 
to save him, and is made the first recipient of the curse. 
With the family malediction, however, he receives the family 
property, keeping the children of his elder and dead brother 
out of the estates, like a wicked uncle as he was. The curse 


seems to have originated mainly through the ill temper of | 


certain female members of the Durnford family, one of whom 
appeared in every generation and went by the name of Mar- 
gorie. The utter impossibility of any family, however old and 


| 
| 


Ambassador to St. Petersburg, where he remained until 1804. 
In the same year he came to London, and was appointed Prime 
Minister of Hanover. During the time of the Prussian and 
French occupation of that country, he remained in England, 
and possessed the entire confidence of the King. It was he 


nize the patriotic movement for the freedom of Germany. In 
September, 1814, he went to Vienna as representative of 
Hanover at the Congress held there during the time that 
Napoleon was confined at Elba; and here he did his utmost 
towards the creation of a powerful Germany, and the advance- 


| ment, more especially, of the interests of Prussia and Hanover. 


“ Although considered in England a ‘ High Tory,’” writes his. 
son, “ he was in reality, as all true aristocrats are, very liberal- 


| minded; and indeed it would be scarcely possible for one who had 


wealthy, getting along whilst subject to the combined disad- | 


vantages of bad temper and a curse soon becomes apparent. 
Mr. Darnford, who gets greatly into debt, is forced to contem- 
plate the sale of the Mote, and to submit to the coarse tyranny of 
avery ill-bred creditor, Mr. Royston, who has designs upon the 


whilst Margorie, now sixteen, presided at the head of the table, 
inferring too much from the circumstance that she had answered 
him smilingly, followed her immediately after dinner into the 
garden, and asked her to marry him when she was a little 
older. She runs away frightened, complains to her father, and 
bursts into a furious passion because he takes the affair quietly. 
Shortly afterwards she again meets Mr. Royston in the 
grounds, and, on his attempting to kiss her, she, armed with 
a cart-whip, sends his hat into the fish-pond. For this her 
father and brother insist that she shall apologize to Mr. Royston, 
and Margorie’s refusal to do so, coupled with other fits of 
bad temper, result in her being sent off to the care of a 
couple of maiden aunts. Here she meets with Murray Keene, 
who seems to have obtained his release from captivity, 
and falls in love with him. Murray, no doubt by this 
time congratulating himself upon his release from the other 
Margorie, regards himself as a widower, and is rather 
attentive to one of the aunts, who is not unwilling to 
secure him for her husband. Margorie, however, seems to 
have found the vacant place in his affections, and for a time 
there appear to be good prospects for a love affair. This 
was in a great measure attributable to the fact that Margorie’s 
aunt, disliking the name of Durnford, in consequence of the 
curse which attached to it, bad called her by her own name, 
Miss Leir ; and, consequently, when Margorie, in a spirit of 
truthfulness, informs Murray Keene that her name is Durnford, 
that gentleman, with a reasonable feeling of horror for people 


crowding upon her in the way that they usually do in novels, 
Margorie next finds herself assailed by the aunt whose matri- 
monial prospects she had disturbed, and, smarting under the 
charges that this lady makes against her, she puts a portion of 
her luggage into her pockets, and runs away, not to go home, 
but to seek her fortune wherever she can find it. Ata country 
inn she meets with a lady into whose service she enters as 











| 
| 
| 


| 


| 


for ten years inhaled the pure air of English political freedom to 
feel any sympathy with the restricted views and selfish love of 
power of the rulers and diplomatists of the smaller German 
States.” That “all true aristocrats are very liberal-minded,” 
is a startling, and, to our minds, a more than doubtful, proposi- 


the | tion; and as for English political freedom in the days of the 
hand of Margorie, and adopts a very strange mode of furthering | 
them. This gentleman, happening to dine at the Mote one day | 


Regency, there was but little of it. ‘ The pure air” of politics 
under the rule of Liverpool and Castlereagh must be regarded 
as a figure of speech, having little regard to the fact. How- 
ever, it is very possible that Count Ernst Miinster was a 
more liberal politician than many of his Continental contempo- 
raries, and he seems to have acquitted himself fairly at the 
Vienna Congress. In common with the other diplomatists, he 
laboured at the formation of the Bund; but he always con- 
tended, both at the time and afterwards, that it did not 
thoroughly realize the unity and freedom of the German people. 
He nevertheless regarded it with some satisfaction, as offering 
a foundation for the superstructure of German nationality. He 
“relinquished with the greatest reluctance,” we are here 
assured, “the idea of a German Empire and a general Parlia- 
mentary Constitution; but he arrived at the conviction that 
Prussia could not be separated from Germany” (which was an 
idea that Austria at one time favoured), “and that it was 
impossible to expect that so powerful a State should be sub- 
servient to another Power. On these grounds he also always 
opposed Metternich’s idea of dividing Germany into depart- 
ments, with a king at the head of each, the whole to be under 
the dominion of Austria.” As we all know, the Bund which was 
established at this Congress was never anything better than 
a mockery and a delusion to Germany. The reasons of the 
failure are, we think, very sensibly set forth by the present 
Count Miinster. He remarks that confederations of States are 
inconsistent with the monarchical principle. They involve the 
idea of a republic of sovereigns—certainly a very inconsistent 
idea. In the particular case of Germany, equal sovereign 


of that name, hurriedly tells her that he is compelled to go to | powers were given to the petty principalities with the great 
s London, and leaves her without even saying farewell. Troubles | Governments of Austria and Prussia. Mutual jealousies arose, 


and the German people found that their interests were sacrificed 
to those of dynasties. “If,” remarks our author, “ the idea of 
modern Liberals—viz., a Parliament in connection with the 
Bund, to be held at Frankfort—had been carried out, then re- 
publicanism would have been established, because either the 
Parliament must have been ineffectual, or else it would have 
deprived the princes of all power; and what then would bave 





































































companion, and in whom she discovers Mr. Royston’s sister. | been left of their sovereignty? .... The only possibility of 
After renewing her acquaintance with Mr. Royston, and com- uniting separate monarchic states is the principle of vassalage 
mitting the innumerable indiscretions to be expected from under an empire; but here the danger is either the 
@ person of her disposition, she is at last found at | Emperor deprives his vassals of all power, or that they become 
the Mote again. Here there is a general gathering | too powerful, and the empire falls to pieces. Sach was for- 
of the characters before the last curtain falls. The merly the German Empire, and such we have seen has been its 
La Plata Margorie, who occupies herself in teaching a | fate.” As regards the present condition of Germany, Count 
school in the neighbourhood, removes the difficulties caused | George Herbert Miinster takes a hopeful view; but he 

through her reappearance, by dying and writing a letter of the Federal Constitution as too complicated, and points to the 


contains to her husband, who now, a real rer eres 

argorie, and becomes the purchaser of the Mote. One ofthe | © political Sketches of the State of Europe from 1814 to 1867. 

most gratifying results of this is the disappearance of the curse; | Gon Be aeaee a a ,  Baresag whe 3 aon & 
as Murray Keene, being the deseendant of the betrayed brother, ‘ Douglas. 
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usion resulting from the variety of Parliaments, Federal, 
name Provincial, District, &c. He contends that a North 
German Empire having been in fact created, the Prussian 
monarch should be declared Emperor or King of this new dom1- 
nion, which should have a simple and uniform Government. The 
Southern States will assuredly join in time, but in the mean- 
while the work should not be unduly pushed. The Northern 
States should be allowed first of all to consolidate themselves. 
Germany, says the Count, will never be an aggressive Power ; 
but he is not sure that France is not contemplating an attack 
on German unity with a view to gaining the Rhine frontier. 
In this design, he more than hints, Austria and Italy may 
possibly take part; but, he adds, “ the first gun fired by an 
invader will be answered by a Royal salute for United 
Germany.” The Count’s book—as far as his own share in it 
is concerned—is in fact a political pamphlet written in the 
interests of Prussia. The author is in favour of an alliance 
between that country and Russia, of which, indeed, there are 
not wanting signs; and he believes that, in the event of a war 
between France and Prussia, England would have to enter the 
field on the side of the latter—in which we trust he may be 
mistaken, for certainly the true policy of this country, under 
such circumstances, would be complete neutrality. The Count 
is an admirer of Russia, which, now that the serfs are emanci- 
pated, he thinks in a fair way of becoming civilized; and he 
gives it as his opinion that the late Emperor Nicholas was “a 
thorough gentleman,” and a person who has been much too 
“ harshly judged ”—a view which will surprise many. 

With regard to Poland, the Count relates that his father 
always said at the Congress of Vienna that, whatever form 
and position were given to that dismembered kingdom, the 
results would be war, revolution, and misery. He also con- 
tended that, if Germany was really to be united and strong, the 
Princes must keep their promise, made after the war of 
liberation, that they would bestow representative institutions on 
the several States. How grossly they violated this promise, 
we all know. In one of the elder Count’s despatches from 
Vienna to the Prince Regent (dated November 27, 1814), we 
find the following interesting details :— 


** With respect to the great interests of Europe under review, there 
are those of the ci-devant Duchy of Warsaw and of Saxony. Almost 
all the others are involved in these two, since it seems to depend on 
them whether the Congress will produce any result whatever; in 
short, whether there shall be war or peace. I suspect that the con- 
dition of Naples may prove of like importance to the peace of Europe; 
but unfortunately it is not treated as if it were so. On the contrary, 
the discussion on the possession of Mayence is associated with that on 
Poland and Saxony. The unhappy Polish question has threatened 
the tranquillity of Earope for almost a year. It divides itself, in its 
turn, into two distinct propositions, which are equally alarming :— 
1, The reunion of the Duchy of Warsaw with Russia, which would 
menace the frontiers of Austria and Prussia; 2. The re-establishment 
of the kingdom of Poland, the existence of which would compromise 
the tranquillity of the Polish provinces still possessed by Austria and 
Prussia. The reticence of the Emperor Alexander cauced on this 
psy the t part of the doubts and false steps of the last con- 

ce. The Congress of Vienna has, from its commencement, found 
itself in a difficult position, owing to the manner in which his Imperial 
of Russia has expressed himself on this subject. Instead of 

laying it before the three neighbouring Courts for discussion, the 
Emperor, and all around him, intimated that his Majesty would be 
like a bar of iron on this point. The conferences that he bas had on 
different occasions with the Ministers of Great Britain, France, and 
Austria, on this subject, have generally ended in a declaration that 
the Emperor would not cede a village to Austria, that he had 400,000 
men assembled, and that they had only to come to dislodge her from 
Poland. My Lord Castlereagh had undertaken a direct mediation 
with the Emperor. The two memorials exchanged have only irritated 
them, without bringing the matter nearer to a decision. ‘The prin- 
cipal arguments used on our side were the appeal to the sanctity of 
treaties ; firstly, to a secret article of the Treaty of 1797,in which the 
three Powers stipulated that a kingdom of Poland should never be 
contemplated, and then to the stipulations concluded at Reichenbach, 
to the secret article of the Treaty of Alliance, of which the first statute 
says that the fate of the Duchy of Warsaw would be amicably arranged 
by the three partitioning Courts; the second, that they would act in 
concert on the affairs of Poland. Lord h thereupon called 
the attention of the Emperor to the danger which resulted to Austria 
and Prussia from the arrangement which he aimed at in regard to the 
frontiers, and reminded him that England had of late years favoured 
the encroachments of Russia on Persia and the Porte, as well as on 
Finland, which was the reason why Great Britain had allowed herself 
— @ party to the painful question of the cession of Norway to 
—_— The Emperor’s reply was that the circumstances under 


only points of defence, and that what she ht in Poland 

in proportion to the advantages enjoyed by Austria and Prusela. The 
mistaken nature of these arguments has been proved anew by a second 
memorial of Lord Castlereagh’s, who has especially observed that, 
even though the encroachments of Russia should be only points of 
defence, still the error which would result from it on three points 
constituted the offensive on the fourth, by enabling it to act with an 


| 








army of 400,000 men against Germany before the latter could re. 
assemble her forces. This memorial, again, has produced a mischievous 
enough refutation, in which a pompous picture is drawn of the advan. 
tages which the other Powers, namely, Great Britain, Austria, and 
Prussia, have won by the Peace of Paris, and which established the 
principle that Russia needed the aggrandisements she lays claim to, 
to maintain the balance and the safety of her own frontiers. This 
memorial was accompanied by a letter from the Emperor to Lord 
Castlereagh, stating that this document contained the direct corre- 
spondence with the Emperor, and that this Minister would do well 
in fature to pursue the ordinary course in his communications. 


The despatches of Count Ernst Miinster from Paris and 
Vienna contain some valuable historical matter, such as the 
above, and, relating as they do from day to day the selfish 
squabbles of the several Powers over the map of Europe, they 
must be regarded as a curious addition to diplomatic lifera- 
ture; but the original remarks of the son—though sensible 
enough here and there—abound a good deal in heavy twaddle, 
which we fancy the public will willingly let die. 








OBSCURE DISEASES OF THE BRAIN.* 


THERE is scarcely a professional book that has of late years 
attracted so much public attention as the one under notice. 
The reason is obvious. All diseases of the brain and nervous 
system are apt to progress in such a curious manner that they 
possess a psychological interest apart from the mere question of 
disease. In many cases, opinions and actions supposed to arise 
from mere eccentricity, and which have characterized the indi- 
vidual exhibiting them for years, suddenly assume a more 
pronounced form, and finally are proved to have arisen from 
cerebral disorganization, that has been allowed for years to go 
on unchecked. For this reason, any inquiry into obscure brain 
diseases cannot fail to prove interesting to all persons who 
make a study of mental phenomena; and there is scarcely an 
individual, however uninformed, that is not curious upon 
such matters. Dr. Forbes Winslow was the first to draw 
attention to the fact that the nervous system, and especially 
the special senses, long before incurable brain-disease sets in, 
give warnings of the approach of danger. In all diseases of 
the body, pain gives the signal that some function is im- 
properly performed, some organ is out of working order, and 
the patient calls the attention of his physician to the fact; 
but with reference to mental disturbance and brain-maladies, 
for some strange reason the warnings that nature gives 
are, in too many cases, neglected, and we allow mere 
disturbance to progress into fatal disorganization, whilst, if 
attended to, there is yet time to cure the mischief. This is 
the more curious, inasmuch as very slight derangements of 
brain or spinal cord are pretty sure to give signs to the 
individual that something is wrong. Every special sense, in 
fact, acts as a sentinel, and local pains in a majority of cases 
point to the nature of the brain-mischief in progress. In 
short, as Dr. Winslow has pointed ont in this volume, 
such a system of telegraphy as in common with the great 
nervous centres, the ample warnings always given to the 
individual that something is wrong, whether it is that mere 
nervous pains are so apt to come and go, that disturbances of 


the special organs of sense are often of a very transitory natare, ’ 


that we think that we can afford to neglect them, we know not, 
but it is very certain that a very small disturbance of the 
kidneys, or bowels, or lungs, alarms us far more, and makes us 
more fidgety about ourselves than some obscure symptom of 
the brain or nervous system possibly of far greater importance. 
The symptomology of brain-disease, then, is the untrodden 
ground Dr. Winslow has been the first to map out, if we 

so speak, in this volume, which, independently of its n 
aspect, is one of the most curious and interesting psychological 
studies we have read for many a day. It is impossible to 
read without amazement the physical and the mental disturb- 
ances which take place consequent upon diseases of different 
portions of the brain and spinal marrow. “ Defective or per- 
verted memory is one of the common results of concussion of 
the brain, and even succeeds some slighter forms of mechanical 
injury to the head. Numerous cases illustrative of this fact 
are upon record. A soldier who was trepanned lost in the 
operation some portion of his brain. It was afterwards 
discovered that he had forgotten the number of five and seven, 
and was not able until some time to recollect them. A man 
of scholastic attainments lost, after an attack of acute fever 
all knowledge of the letter F. A gentleman who was 

from his horse, and who suffered from a severe concussion of the 
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brain, for some months after the accident entirely lost all 
memory of his own children’s names.” 

The poet Rogers afforded an instance in which natural decay, 
arising from his advanced age, simulated some forms of brain- 
disease, such as loss of memory of persons with whom he had long 
been acquainted. When in conversation with a lady in his 
carriage, he was noticed to pull the check-string and inquire 
of the driver if he knew a certain person whose name he men- 
tioned. This was at a time when his mental faculties were 
otherwise unimpaired. The power of articulating in some 
instances is prevented. Thus, a patient would say “puc” for 
“cup.” In another case, whole years will drop out of the 
recollection of individuals who have suffered much mental strain 
and disturbance. “A very intelligent and highly respectable 
young lady,” says Dr. Winslow, “ after much painful and pro- 
longed family altercation, married a man whom she passionately 
loved. After her first confinement, she suffered from an acute 
bodily affection, followed by protracted and distressing debility. 
On her apparent recovery, she lost altogether the recollection 
of the time that had elapsed since the day of her marriage. 
She remembered, with remarkable vividness, every previous 
event of her life; but, from the day of her marriage, every idea 
appeared to have been obliterated. When her husband made 
advances she repudiated all knowledge of, or relationship to 
him; she acted in the same way with regard to the 
child.” Very slight symptoms sometimes indicate very serious 
mischief to the experienced physician. “ Inability to hold the 
pen when writing, to handle the razor when shaving, to play 
the piano with the usual vigour and facility, have been observed 
among the first warnings of approaching paralysis.” Excitation 
of the sight, and of the senses of hearing and touch, is very often 
the first sign of approaching mental disturbance. The least 
sounds, that cannot be heard by other persons, become quite 
loud to the morbidly-excited organ of the patient. In the same 
manner differences of touch are felt which cannot be distin- 
guished by persons in ordinary health. The sense of smell will 
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Mr. Dickens first brought into fashion, that it is refreshing to 
make the acquaintance of the fussy and wrong-headed Mr. 
Molewarp, whose portrait Mr. Hood has drawn with a good deal 
of spirit and humour. His chase after the unfortunate and 
altogether innocent Edward Griffin, whom he persists in saddling 
with the crimes of other people, forms the most attractive 
feature in the book, and gives rise to several pleasant scenes, 
especially those which represent the wharf on which the hunted 
convict finds a temporary shelter, and the friends with whom 
he passes his time there, The rest of the story is slightly too 
improbable to gain much favour in the eyes of a severe critic ; but 
it will serve well enough to while away an idle hour. That there is 
no lack in it of startling incidents may be gathered from the fol- 
lowing hasty sketch of its plot :—Mr. Gervase Lane is just going 
to be married to a charming young lady, Miss Mary Bellisham, 
when the rich uncle from whom his expectations are derived 
marries a French countess. On this, Mary’s mother induces 
her to give Gervase up, and to marry a baronet, who goes mad 
directly after the wedding ceremony has been performed, and 
straightway drowns himself. Gervase is greatly distressed, 
and becomes an eminent lawyer by way of distraction. After 
a while his uncle discovers that the lady he has married is no 
better than she should be, on which she immediately suffocates 
herself, but not before her irritated husband has succeeded, 
though utterly ignorant of fencing, in running a sword through 
the body of an experienced duellist whom he has up to this 
time erroneously considered as his brother-in-law. Soon after 
this the old gentleman dies, and Gervase becomes his heir after 
all. Crossing the Channel one night, that disconsolate lover 
catches sight of his Mary on board a ship which the steamer 
he is on runs down; so of course he saves her life, receiving 
a thump during that operation which raises “a bump almost 
as big as an ostrich egg” on his forehead. Some time after- 
wards he is knocked down in his chambers in the Temple 


_ by a burglar, and the result is again “a bump as big as an 


sometimes become depraved, and odours are complained of that — 
only really exist in the brain of the sufferer. It will sometimes | 


happen that where perverted articulation is present there is also 
a perversion of the sense of taste. The individual will be able 
to recognise some flavours properly, but others will be referred 
to matters with which they have no affinity whatever. Double 
vision, if it persists for any length of time, presents one of the 
most serious symptoms of mischief. 

Attacks of apoplexy, paralysis, cerebritis, and meningitis 
have often been preceded by double vision. Dr. Gregory was 
acquainted with® sportsman who one day when out shooting 
disputed with his gamekeeper as to the number of dogs they 
had in the field. He asked how he came to bring so many as 
eight dogs with him. The servant assured him there were but 
four, and then the gentleman became at once aware of his 
situation, mounted his horse, androdehome. He had not been 
long in the house when he was attacked by apoplexy and died. 

Dr. Winslow, independently of the cases drawn from his own 
experience during his very large practice in mental diseases 
and brain disturbances, has collected in this volume an immense 
amount of material bearing upon the insidious approach of 
some of the most lamentable afflictions the human frame is 
liable to. <As it is the first, it must also remain the most trust- 
worthy text-book upon the subject. The book has already 
reached a fourth edition, but so much additional matter has 
been added to the present volume, that it may be considered to 
be nearly a new work. Dr. Winslow has added much matter 
bearing upon the new views with respect to the treatment and 
pathology of epilepsy, progressive locomotor ataxy, aphasia, 
and glosso-laryngeal paralysis, additions which bring the sub- 


ject up to the latest time, and which render it applicable to the 


wants of the professional reader, and to the requirements of the 
public. The warning notes it gives forth being particularly 
valuable to the latter, inasmuch as its pages are calculated to 
save many a noble mind from overthrow, by the clear manner 
in which coming danger is foretold, and the method of avoiding 
it is pointed out. 








THE LOST LINK.* 


Mr. Tom Hoop claims credit for the pages of “The Lost 
Link” on the score of their being devoted to a humble attempt 
“to make something new out of those stock materials of fiction 
—bigamy and the detective police.” We cannot say much in 
favour of the story’s bigamy, but its detective really deserves 
praise. We are so tired of encountering on the field of romance 
that miraculously astute and almost clairvoyant officer whom 





* The Lost Link, By Tom Hood, Author of “A Golden Heart,” &c. Three vols. 
London: Tinsley Pr 64 


egg,” this time on the top of his head. Both blows being due 
to his exertions in behalf of the lady of his love, she naturally 
agrees to marry him, and all goes well. The weakest part of 
the story is that which describes how Gervase, after he has 
become so eminent as a lawyer, finds himself called upon to 
defend a man whom he wrongly suspects of having injured him 
and her he loves best, and determines to revenge himself on 
his client by betraying his interests, paying a visit to the prison 


| where the supposed culprit is confined, for the purpose of 








letting him know his intentions. A little improbability is all 
very well in its way, but such a flight of fancy as this is some- 
what too preposterous. 








“ECCE HOMO.”* 


ConsIDERABLE expectation was not unnaturally excited 
towards the end of last year by the announcement that Mr. 
Gladstone would contribute to Good Words a series of critical 
papers on “Ecce Homo.” So ripe a scholar, so independent a 
thinker, not devoid, as was believed, of a theology of his own, 
could hardly fail to say much that was valuable on a work 
which had raised so many questions upon some of the most 
vital points of Christian belief. We conceive that we are stating 
the opinion of many when we say that Mr. Gladstone’s monthly 
essays somewhat disappointed at the time the expectation formed 
of them. He was accused of misapprehending the general aim 
of the work he criticised, of dwelling on two or three compara- 
tively unimportant points to the exclusion of the main drift and 
tendencies of the book, of airing a few critical crotchets of his 
own, which were connected only by a very distant relationship 
with the subject before him. We acknowledge that some of 
these charges appeared to us not to be without foundation, as 
each paper presented itself singly month by moniu. It was not 
easy to see what the writer was driving at,—whether, after a 
somewhat elaborate and diffuse introduction, he was going to 
enter into a minute examination of the author’s picture of 
Christ’s life and work, or whether he would content himself 
with a general discussion of the tone, point of view, and method 
of treatment characteristic of the volame. All uncertainty, 
however, was set at rest by the collection of these three essays 
into one small volame, without any alterations or additions 
made to them. It is clear we are to have no more, while a 
perusal of the whole shows at once that Mr. Gladstone never 
contemplated any real criticism of the views contained in 
“Ecce Homo.” He gives us, in fact, little more than the 
general impressions left upon a cultivated and religious mind 
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after reading the work, a few suggestions it aroused in him as 
to the order and development of our Lord’s teaching, and a 
series of extracts giving a connected idea of its contents. We | 
could wish that Mr. Gladstone had set himself a task more | 
proportioned to his abilities and learning; a thorough discussion | 
of the essential teachings of “‘ Ecce Homo ” from one who com- | 
bines with a lay standing-point so deep an interest in theological 
questions would have been extremely valuable. Slight, how- 
ever, as these essays are, wo are glad that they have been | 
republished in a collected form. It is a matter of no slight | 
interest to see how much one able statesman can find to 
appreciate in a work which appeared to another to have been 
“ vomited from the jaws of hell.” 
Amidst much that is commonplace and some little that is | 
irrelevant in these essays, it must be allowed that Mr. Glad- 
stone has worked out one point with considerable ingenuity—a _ 
point, moreover, which, if established, is the most effective 
apology for the humanitarian representation of Christ, which 
becomes the great stumbling-block in “ Ecce Homo” to the 
more orthodox of its readers. Assuming (with Strauss as 
against Schleiermacher) that in the Synoptic Gospels we have 
the most faithful picture of the life and teaching of the founder | 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
of Christianity, Mr. Gladstone contends that a close examina- | 
tion of the three first Gospels proves our Lord himself to have | 
kept in the background the revelation of His divine nature till | 
the time of His death drew nigh, while even then the great | 
truth seems to have been communicated to only a few favoured | 
followers. Inthe earlier years of His ministry Christ does not | 
so much teach Himself and His person as prepare the way for | 
the teaching of Himself by His ethical doctrines and deeds of | 
mercy and power. Similarly the early commissions, given to | 
the Twelve and the Seventy, are alleged to be silent as to the | 
person, while they aim at reproducing the moral teaching of | 
the Lord. If this be conceded, the author of “ Ecce Homo,” | 
when charged with a one-sided representation of Christ as man, | 
may fairly, as Mr. Gladstone urges, reply that in this he is 
only following the example of Christ Himself, as well as the 
order of teaching observed by the disciples and evangelists. He 
has exhibited our Lord in the character of “a man engaged in 
the best and holiest and tenderest ministries, among all the 
saddest of human miseries and trials, as one teaching in word 
the best and holiest and tenderest lessons, and claiming une- 
quivocally, and without appeal, a paramount authority for 
what He said and did; but, beyond this, asserting respecting 
Himself nothing, and leaving Himself to be freely judged by 
the character of His words and deeds.” Many will think 
that this view cannot be maintained without considerable 
straining of even the Synoptists, while, of course, it 
implies that the statement in the earlier chapters of the 
fourth Gospel must be accepted with some modifications ; but 
the theory, such as it is, evidently approves itself to the author 
of these essays, and is supported by a searching and, on the 
whole, candid scrutiny of the Gospel evidence, in which the | 
difficulties created by the other side of the picture given in 
St. John are not overlooked, though they are not, to our mind, 
successfully overcome. 

From what has been said it may be gathered that Mr. Glad- 
stone ig sanguine as to the method of “ Ecce Homo” resulting 
in a future acknowledgment by the writer of “ Ecce Deus.” 
“ Each page of the book,” he says, “breathes out, as it pro- 
ceeds, what we may call an air, which grows musical by 
degrees, and which becoming more distinct, even as it swells, 
takes form (so in due time we find) in the articulate conclu- 
sion, ‘ Surely this is the Son of God; surely this is the King 
of Heaven.’” Feeling confident on this head, Mr. Gladstone 
not only approves of the method of “Ecce Homo” in itself, 
but he considers it peculiarly adapted to the character of an 
age which, resting too much on the historical and social weight 
of Christianity, is too little disposed to attach due importance 
to the results of original investigation reaching upwards to the 
fountain-head. Here we must reluctantly express our dis- 
agreement with Mr, Gladstone. Various minds, doubtless, take 
various estimates of the age in which they live; but if, as few 
would deny, our generation be one of uncertainty rather than 
unbelief—of scepticism rather than denial—a method like that 
of the author of “Ecce Homo,” which leaves his readers in 
doubt whether the founder of Christianity be God, or man, or 
both, or (in the literal sense of the words) neither, seems to 
us adapted rather to the weakness than the wants of the 
time. If (as the Bishop of London has argued) the Church 
of England, in case of its being disestablished, seems likely to 
glide into Unitarianism, such a method, even when combined 
as in the present case, with the rarest excellence of writing 
and tone, is more calculated, we believe, to accelerate than 
ar-est the tendency to modern Ebionitism. : 
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VILLA AND COTTAGE ARCHITECTURE* 


Tus large and handsome volume is designed to illustrate 
what has lately been done to improve our domestic architecture. 
It contains a series of plates which are supposed to represent 
the more noteworthy and characteristic of the villas and cot- 
tages which have been recently built in this country, and to 
these plates a full description is added, specifying, in many 
instances, the actual cost of the bnilding. It will be seen 


‘that the aim of the book is at once peculiar and praise- 


worthy; for there are few points about which critics have 
stormed so much as the appearance and condition of the houses 
in which we are compelled to live. Mr. Ruskin, for example, 
pours his bitterest scorn on the unhappy wretches who are 
content to dwell in a house which is plastered outside. We 
might reply that plaster is morally as good a material as 
brick, stone, or marble; that no deception whatever is 


| intended in coating the fronts of our windows with it; that 
the man who is deceived into taking plaster for stone 
is a fool who would be quite as likely to take blackened 
| shoes for japanned metal; that if plaster looks better to 


the eye than brick, which some godless people believe, they 
For our own part, we need only 
say that, holding plaster in abhorrence, both as being ugly and 
as being inducive of damp, it seems very hard that the vast 
majority of people who live in plastered houses should have no 
other alternative; and doubly hard that they should be accused 
of an “immorality ” which they themselves have not committed. 


| If we could all take up the volume named below, put our finger 
| on a certain series of plans, and say confidently to the architect, 


and mason, and carpenter, and glazier, “ Go and build me such 
a honse as this is, and I will pay you £2,000,” how many of 
us, does Mr. Ruskin think, would live in the plastered abo- 
minations of which he complains? Or, to take a quite as 
impossible case, suppose every man who wanted to take a house 
had two offered to him—the one a solid, strong, well-seasoned 
house with bare brick walls and no sham pillars, the other a 
flimsy, insecure, stuccoed erection, full of draughts and damp— 
does Mr. Ruskin consider that the constitutional depravity of the 
Londoner would cause him to choose the latter? As a matter of 
fact it is remarkably difficult for a man wanting a house to get a 
choice whatever of tenementsthatarein the leastlikely to suit him. 
If he has a family, with all a family’s requirements to satisfy, 
the chances are that he hunts about weeks or months before he 
can get a house even moderately approximating to his ideal 
building, and then he enters only to be scolded by a lot of 
artistic purists, because he consents to the plaster and brick 
remaining as he found them. Of course, a man who pushed 
his artistic sympathies to the logical extreme of action, would 
rather go without a house than countenance the plaster 
deformity ; but the climate of England is not of a kind to 
render this species of martyrdom desirable. The fact is, the 
houses which most sin against all the commandments of artistic 
fitness and honest workmanship are those blocks of buildings, 
or rows of villas, which offer accommodation to men who 
cannot pay more than £50 a year for it. Now, the man who 
pays £30, or £40, or £50 a year for his house is rarely, 
if ever, in a position to build an Elizabethan cottage or an 
Italian villa, at a cost of £2,000 or £3,000; and when he 
accepts the only house-accommodation he can find, he 
is no more to be blamed for making use of such plastered 
pillars or window-fronts as may happen to be there, than the 
man is who wears a shoddy coat because he has not the money 
to buy better cloth. If we were so many pheasants, and could 
procure house accommodation by gathering together a few 
sticks, there would be no necessity for either shoddy dwellings 
or shoddy garments; but being wretched Londoners, at the 
mercy of a lot of speculators, we have to put up with shaky 
flooring, green wood-work, crumbling walls, constant draughts, 
an occasional leakage, bad cisterns, and plastered fronts. 

It is to be regretted that there is a certain want of variety 
in the designs offered by this volume to the fortunate man who 
is in a position to make use of it. This may arise from the 
fact that a considerable number of the drawings are by the 
same architects. Probably there has been some difficulty in 
inducing architects to publish their designs pro bono publico, 
which is certainly a misfortune, so far as the present collec- 
tion is concerned. It is a pity, for example, that we find 
here none of those really good examples of villa archi- 
tecture which are to be seen on the hill at Surbiton, 
at Wimbledon, and elsewhere. There is, further, a lack 
of specimens in the Elizabethan style, the handsome mul- 
lioned bay windows of which are so admirably adapted to 





* Villa and Cottage Architecture: Select E les of Coun Suburban 
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English tastes and English weather. And why have French 
windows and verandahs been so wholly discarded? There are 
many of the houses which seem to carry out in practice the 
theory that an Englishman’s house is his castle, with this dif- 
ference, that while it is evident that no one can enter the house 
against the will of the owner, the difficulty is to see how he ever 
got inside himself. French windows are about the most delight- 
ful features of a house which is not absolutely in the city; and 
yet in most of the designs in the present volume it seems im- 
possible to get into the garden otherwise than by going round 
to the back door. Another point in which several of these 
designs seem to us to be deficient is the position of the hall. 
The hall should always be constructed so that a visitor entering 
or waiting should not be permitted to see any one inside leaving 
one sitting-room for another. 

In one instance, it would appear that a person coming out 
of either dining or drawing-room must inevitably tumble over 
any one waiting in the hall. This is about as absurd as the 
practice which obtains in a few aristocratic dwellings of having 
no hall at all, the visitor being immediately confronted, on the 
door being opened, by a broad and imposing flight of steps 
leading to the floor above. We should like, also, to have seen 
more use made of the conservatory as a feature of ornament. 
There is nothing more charming in a drawing-room than the 
prospect through glass doors of a handsome show of plants; 
and even the outside appearance of a conservatory gives light 
and grace to the aspect of a house. As the presence of a 
conservatory, however, depends on the tastes of the projector of 
a house, and as these designs have all been executed “ to 
order,” the absence of conservatories may be no fault of the 
architect. 

These points being noted, it remains to say something of 
the general aspect of the designs. The Tador-Gothic style 
gives some of the best elevations in the volume, most of them 
being of a quiet, unambitious character. Fern Cliff Villa, by 
J. T. Rochead, is a good instance, except that the tower has a 
dwarfing effect, and the gables are wanting in boldness. The 
details of Seymour Lodge are excellent—and there has been 
much improvement within the last few years in the matter of 
ornamentation—but the general effect of the building is some- 
what stiff and heavy. There are some specimens of the same 
style modernized which seem to us very successful; that of Mr. 
Banks, for example, has a capital elevation and good internal 
arrangements. Goldhanger Rectory is quiet and tasteful, 
without much originality of design. In this house the con- 
servatory communicates with both dining and drawing-rooms 
—an excellent arrangement. Of the specimens of freely- 
modernized Gothic, we have a decided preference for 
Villa Careno, Tufnell Park, by George Truefitt, which 
has a very picturesque effect. The semi-tower (if towers 
would not so persist in making a house damp!), the 
high-pitched roof, and general proportions are all in their 
way admirable. The internal arrangements, however, are 
undesirable. They are probably the result of the occupant’s 
directions ; for we find that Mr. Truefitt’s own house, Worcester 
Lodge, is, considering the size, both good in design and con- 
venient in arrangement. The Cottage Orné, with its alternative 
design, we do not much admire. They are too elaborate and 
ostentatious in richness of detail. The unsightly tower-top of 
the half-timbered design seems to us a marvel of bad taste. 
These designs appear to be by the author of Mr. Dakin’s 
elaborate Tea-box at Twickenham—a curious and melancholy 
example of the aberrations of the architectural mind. It is 
impossible for us, however, to go over the designs in detail ; and 
we can only compliment Messrs. Blackie & Son on the happy 
idea of collecting such examples of domestic architecture as 
will enable a prospective builder to choose out for himself a 
comfortable and handsome house. The volume, we may add, 
is excellently lithographed and printed. 








THE ROMANCE OF THE TURF.* 


Tuere is scarcely one of the professions which has not 
contributed its quota of astounding secrets and tragic histories 
for the delectation of the persons who love to buy a gaily- 
coloured volume along with their railway ticket, and hope to 
forget the dust, the rambling, and the tedious waiting in study- 
ing those occult mysteries which are all so patent to the book- 
stall author. Artistic Bohemianism, the secrets of a solicitor’s 
practice, the vicissitudes of an actor’s career, and the village 
scandals of a curacy, alike furnish the material for those 





* Turf Frauds and Turf Practices; or, Spiders ‘and Flies. By M. R. Laing- 
Meason. London: George Routledge & Sous. 





singular little volumes which give us so strange an idea of 
human life. According to them, we are surrounded by the 
most fearful gulfs of villainy and guilt, into which our friends 
are constantly falling; while it remains for us, accepting the 
kindly counsel of our author, to steer a happy course through 
those dangers, and reach the haven of a big fortune. The 
volumes which treat of betting are perhaps the best examples 
of this school of literature. Betting, we learn, is full of romance; 
the shabby-genteel men who shout the odds in front of the 
grand-stand at Epsom, and who are so busy either with their 
pencil or field-glass, have a tragic interest hanging over them; 
the bow-legged trainers and jockeys are awful creatures who 
have stories to tell. And such stories, too! Sometimes it is 
of a poor clerk who invented a profound theory of chances, by 
which he was always certain to win upon every race; some- 
times it is of a Duke, or an Earl, who fell from his high estate 
and took to prowling about stables in search of “tips.” As we 
scan these revelations, we know that modern life is not alto- 
gether prosaic and dull. The rapid changes of circumstance 
which we are accustomed to perceive on the stage are trans- 
ferred to the real world around us; every man is a hero or a 
villain, who has a wonderful career marked out on his 
horoscope, and who is certain to die either a beggar, a 
madman, or a baronet. Indeed, on a railway journey one 
perhaps requires to have one’s attention fixed by a vigorous 
incident. Nothing short of a murder would chain one’s eyes 
to the pages of a book on certain lines, where the constantly- 
recurring stations and tunnels jolt objects of lesser interest out 
of sight. The reviewer, then, to judge of railway literature 
fairly, must either seat himself in a railway carriage or give his 
author much latitude if the bovk is readin an easy chair. We 
therefore propose to deal leniently with Mr. Laing-Meason, who 
has just written a book which ought to be read in a railway 
train or nowhere. 

Mr. Meason’s stories of the turf are pretty similar to other 
stories of the turf which we have read; but he evidently 
desires to gain credence for them by the wraisemblance of his 
narrative. Historical criticism regards favourably the writer 
who repeats himself in essential points and is always consistent, 
although he may err in matters of detail. This is the case 
with Mr. Meason. We find, for example, that in Chapters IV. 
and V. of the present volume he gives us his earliest recollections 
of the Derby. In Chapter IV. he fancies that his first visit to 
the Derby was in 1827 or 1828; in Chapter V. he imagines 
it must have been in 1828 or 1829; but in both places he 
asserts that he recollects perfectly how Cadland and The Colonel 
ran a dead heat, and that the former horse subsequently won. 
This is highly satisfactory ; but our faith is somewhat shaken 
by his farther assertion, in Chapter V., that the last Derby he 
saw was that of 1867, “when Hermit showed in front so un- 
expectedly ;” for, on turning back to Chapter IV., we find him 
describing his journey down to Epsom on the Derby-day of 
1868, when he went “in a third-class carriage, after having 
paid first-class fare.” We had imagined that the faculty of 
describing what a man has not seen was confined to Special 
Correspondents ; but perhaps it is part of Mr. Meason’s honesty 
that he boldly confesses his little delinquencies. These trifles, 
however, do not interfere with the value of the book, which 
consists in its offering to every man of average brain a pleasant 
and easy, if not very reputable, method of gaining a living. 
And a very handsome living, too, if we are to believe Mr. 
Meason’s stories of the village lads who have risen to be wealthy 
landowners through their skill in betting. Here are a few 
instances of “ men who have risen :”— 


“The respectable bookmaker is generally—almost invariably—a 
self-made man. One of them, who could write a cheque (and, what is 
more, have it cashed) for £50,000, was formerly a waiter in a well- 
known West-end hotel, famous some ten or a dozen years ago as the 
resort of military men given to betting, and for the eanded floor of its 
coffee-room. Another, whose word is good any day among turf men 
for £25,000 or £30,000, was about half a dozen years back butler and 
valet to a well-known sporting nobleman. A third once kept a small 
grocer’s shop in a country town in+the north of England. A fourth 
was a journeyman printer. A fifth used to drive ahansom cab. All 
these men began with small beginnings, and anche = their capacity 
for, and knowledge of, figures. The writer is no advocate of betting. 
If any one asked his advice how to lay out his money on any race, he 
would rectusmend hie olla to —_. e thing alone. In weak than a 
winnings of the new calling are emselves proofs enoug’ as 
a rule, the public must lose its money, and the bookmakers must 
win.” 

But suppose the “client” did not wish to play into the 
hands of the bookmakers, but become a bookmaker himself ? 
If, as a rule, the public lose and the bookmakers win, there 
must be some guiding principle in the matter which, if one 
could only discover it, would lead on to fortune. Now this is 
precisely what Mr, Meason, in the most generous manner, 
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comes forward to offer his readers. He is, we may presume, 
an enemy of the bookmaking combination ; and having dlis- 
covered the theory on which the members of that peculiar 
trades-union have hitherto flourished, he publishes it for the 
benefit of the world. We hasten to lay before our readers the 
vationale of successful betting :— 


“ Let us suppose that for a certain race there are twenty horses to 
run. Of these, we will suppose that the favourite, or the horse 
believed most likely to win, stands in the betting at five to one—that 
is, five to one is bet that it does not win the race. Let us farther 
suppose that the second horse is quoted at ten to one against him, the 
third at fifteen or twenty to one, and so on, down to what are called 
the ‘outsiders ’—the horses supposed to have very little chance of 
winning—some of which are quoted at sixty, seventy, or even eighty 
and ahundred to one against them. It is certain that of all these 
horses only one can win, and if the bookmaker confined himself to 
laying single bets against all the twenty, he would make but a small 

t if one of the outsiders won, and would be a heavy loser if any 
favourite came in first; in other words, if he took the odds of one 
d each in favour of the twenty horses, and any horse against 
which he had bet more than twenty to one won the race, he would be 
a loser. On the one hand, he would have received twenty pounds, but 
on the other he would have to pay the odds he had laid against the 
horse that had won. If, however, the favourite, against which he had 
only bet five to one was the winner, he would have received twenty 
pounds, and would only have to pay away six—namely, the five he had 
bet, plus the one he had been paid by the backer of the horse. If, 
in, the horse against which he had bet ten to one were the winner, 
he would, ont of the twenty pounds he had received, have to pay away 
eleven—the ten pounds odds and the one pound received from the 
backer—and thus he would be a winner of nine pounds, and so on, 
thronghout the list of horses. To a certain extent this theory is 
true. So much so, that when a favourite horse for a race wins, the 
event is called ‘a good thing for the public;’ and when a horse low 
down in the betting wins, the race is said to be good for the ‘ book- 
makers ’—that is, for the betting men. But the bookmaker makes 
betting his profession, and the very term of ‘making a book’ means 
to have such a combination of bets in his book that he not only cannot 
lose, but that, no matter what horse comes in first, he must win. 
Thus, on all the great races, he commences betting a year, or perbaps 
eighteen months, before the event. Whenever he sees that he is in 
danger of losing a heavy sum in the event of any particular horse 
winning, he either stops betting altogether, and says he ‘is full’ on 
that horse, or more commonly takes the bets offered him by the general 
public, and ‘ hedges’ them at some other place of betting resource, 
with his brother bookmakers or with other betting men.” 


It is true that this prospect of a handsome fortune for every- 
body is beclouded by a few ugly considerations. In the first 
place, the bookmaker may not be always able to get those 
odds against a horse which will enable him to arrange his 
book so that he “must win.” Supposing he does so, the 
scratching of the horse he has backed most heavily, or some 
such untoward accident, may disturb that fine harmony of 
calculations in his note-book, and make it necessary for him to 
breathe for a period the refreshing air of Boulogne. Finally, 
if all the world were to turn bookmakers, where would the 
public be forthcoming to be gulled? After all, we must 
abandon this scheme for the general enrichment of the human 
race. It is not given to every man to be a bookmaker. We 
can only regard with envy the fortunate beings whose destiny 
it has been to figure in that magic circle—the betting-ring ; 
and while, like the Peri, we stand disconsolate at the gate of 
Eden, we may try to console ourselves by the thought that, be 
there ever so mach music within, there is no necessity for us 
to pay the piper. In parting with Mr. Laing-Meason’s 
little volume on the turf, its votaries, and chances, we can only 
say that its stories are not more impossible than other stories 
of a similar kind, and that the writer evidently strives to 
write impartially both of betting men and of their victims. 








MR. VERNON.* 


Tue story of “ Mr. Vernon” is very pleasantly told, and its 
author evidently possesses a good deal of the faculty requisite 
for novel-writing. Her characters are not badly described, and 
their talk is sufficiently natural and unconstrained, while the 
tone of the book is excellent throughout. There is a feebleness 
of touch about it, however, which betrays the hand of an inex- 
perienced artist, and there are passages in it which evince an 
inclination to indulge in the expression of certain religious 
opinions which are not devoid of danger. Not that they are 
in any way offensively put forward, but the mere manifestation 
of their existence may be objected to by novel-readers of 
severely Protestant tendencies. The hero of the story, Mr. 
Vernon himself, somewhat resembles one of Miss Austen’s best 
characters, being a middle-aged gentleman who carefully con- 

-ceals his passion for a young girl who has grown up from 
childhood under his watching eye, and who looks up to him as 
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an attached friend, without recognising in him a lover. Con- 
siderable pains have evidently been taken with his portrait, 
and with that of Agnes Desmond, the object of his affection ; 
but the most striking figure in the story is that of Clara 
Rashleigh, a young lady who acts upon impulse, and allows 
herself to be so far carried away by her ill-regulatedfeclings as to 
forge her grandfather’s signature to a will. This makes her so 
rich an heiress that a hesitating suitor, whom she wishes to 
win, at once proposes for her hand. As might be expected in 
a story with a high moral purpose, her guilt is eventually 
discovered, and Agnes comes into possession of the property 
from which her rival’s contrivance had for a time excludéd her. 
The description of Clara’s feelings before and after the perpe- 
tration of the crime is by no means unskilful, and a good deal 
of dramatic interest attaches itself to the scenes devoted to the 
carrying out of her unscrupulous designs. That is especially 
good in which Agnes sits by her step-father’s bedside during 
his last illness, fancying at times that she hears strange noises 
disturb the silence of the night, but unconscious of the presence 
of another watcher, whose heart is full of envy and bitterness 
and jealousy. 








SHORT NOTICES. 
Porta Latina. By Edward C. Lowe, D.D. (J. Parker.) 


We have before had occasion to state our opinion of the value of 
translation and retranslation as a means of learning languages. The 
editor of Erasmus’s Colloquies, which we then recommended, has 
just published the “ Porta Latina,” a book for the same purpose. It 
contains selections from Latin authors, such as Cesar, Cicero, &., to 
be translated into English, English translations with which the student 
can compare his own versions, and which he should afterwards trans- 
late back into Latin. We quite agree with Dr. Lowe’s remarks in his 
preface, about languages not being best or soonest learned by exclusive 
attention for months and years to the forms and technicalities of 
grammar only. 





Hymns and Poems for the Sick and Suffering. Edited by Thomas 
Vincent Fosbery, M.A., Vicar of St. Giles, Reading. (Rivingtons.) 


That this collection of hymns and poems should have reached a 
seventh edition shows that it is well adapted to the purpose described 
in the title. There are many of the pieces in the volume which seem 
to the merely literary critic to border on the ludicrous, and several 
expressions, especially among the older hymn-writers, to be positively 
whimsical; but one cannot tell what sweetness and consolation may 
be extracted by the “ sick and suffering”’ in their moments of distress 
from these quaint phrases and familiar ideas. The collection is cer- 
tainly comprehensive, and appears to be carefully and appropriately 
edited. 





The Royal Guide to the London Charities for 1868-9. By Herbert 
Fry. (Hardwicke.) 

This is the sixth annual edition of a useful book, which we 
recommend to all who desire to know how our chief charities are 
circumstanced, in what way they can assist them, or how they may 
benefit by them. 
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